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MR RAPACKI SPEAKS IN OSLO 


This is the English version of the speech by Mr Adam 
Rapacki, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Polish 
People’s Republic, on the problems connected with the 
establishment of a denuclearized zone in Central Europe, 
delivered at the Norwegian Students’ Association in Oslo, 
on October 30, 1958. 


AM truly happy to be here tonight, and I would like to express 

my gratitude to the organizers of this meeting and to all its 

participants. 

It would be difficult indeed for me, not to admit that, apart 
from any other considerations, I have my personal reasons for 
this happiness. 


Once again, after a period of more than two years, I am able to 
move, even though only for a short time, in an atmosphere which 
1 had to leave upon my transfer from the Ministry of Higher 
Education to the Foreign Service. 

As I can see some of my colleagues from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs present among this audience, may I be permitted not to 
dwell upon this subject any further. The reasons I have just 
mentioned may suffice to express my gratitude to you for inviting 
me here tonight. 


This meeting of ours is, as a matter of fact, the closing event 
of my visit in Norway, your country, which I so much admire. And 
I think this is a most suitable end to this visit, very much in keeping 
with its main purpose. 

An exchange of views, constructive discussions — this is how 
I might sum up those interesting and to me, so useful talks which 
I have had in Oslo, thanks to the hospitality of the Norwegian 
Government. 

We in Poland attach great importance to international exchange 
of views and to constructive discussion. 

It is not because we believe that all the differences of opinion 
which are dividing the world to-day can be removed by discussions. 
There are differences which only life itself and its laws can solve. 

But at this moment the most important problem confronting 
us is the question of how to live and coexist in peace despite these 
differences. This is the problem which must be talked about and 
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4 MR RAPACKI SPEAKS IN OSLO 


kept in our minds, and for which we must endeavour to find 
a solution, irrespective of all other difficulties. 

That is, at least, what we in Poland think. And that is what the 
Norwegian Government may be presumed to think also, since our 
discussions have become a fact and have included questions going 
beyond the range of bilateral relations, I assume the Norwegian 
Students’ Association was thinking along the same lines when they 
invited me to speak here about the Polish proposals regarding the 
establishment of an atom-free zone in Central Europe. 

May I give you just an outline of the broad background behind 
our proposal. 

Quite recently, I saw a Polish film which evoked all the horrors 
of a nuclear war; it was entitled, ironically, Life is Beautiful. 

This is its final scene. A small garden round the ruins of a house, 
and in that small garden a tombstone. A monkey approaches the 
tombstone and places a wreath on it. The inscription on the 
tombstone: HOMO SAPIENS. 

I want to tell you that although we do not underestimate the 
danger, we in Poland, are deeply convinced that such a finale 
to the history of mankind can be prevented. We also believe that 
this should be the chief aim to pursue for us, for all nations in these 
times of unlimited possibilities and equally great dangers, an aim 
more important than any existing differences. 

Hence our efforts directed towards relaxation of international 
tension, and towards disarmament, towards promoting constructive 
coexistence among nations. 

Those then are the broad outlines of this background. 

There are people who ask whether there is any possible solution 
to all this, since the leading powers have been discussing the 
problem of disarmament for so many years and have not yet 
reached an agreement. 

The problem of a general disarmament has indeed become 
complicated to a degree where it would be difficult to expect 
a speedy overall solution. I am not going to analyse here in detail 
the reasons underlying this state of affairs. The events which have 
led up to this situation are generally known, and equally well known — 
is our evaluation of these events. 

But we do not agree with those who, from this state of affairs, 
draw a conclusion that, if it is not possible to achieve everything 
at one stride, then nothing can be achieved at all. 

So they say, let the armaments race continue, although it brings 
with it such great disillusionment, especially to those who expounded 
disarmament as the basic criterion of their world outlook, although 
it becomes more and more evident that while there may be some 
people with vested interests in the manufacture of atomic weapons 
there certainly isn’t anybody in this world who could possibly 
benefit from their use. 
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Supplement to No. 6 of Polish Perspectives 





PRESS CONFERENCE 
at the 
POLISH MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
in Warsaw on November 4th 1958 


During the conference Mr Adam Rapacki, Minister of Fo- 

reign Affairs, read out a statement to Polish journalists 

and foreign correspondents. The Statement was designed 

to answer the questions put to him on several occasions 
since his return from Norway 


Statement by Mr Adam Rapacki 


(Unofficial Translation) 


ver the past few months we have repeatedly stressed that the 

Government of the Polish People’s Republic does not consider 

the discussion of its proposal on the establishment of 
a denuclearized zone in Central Europe to be closed, and that we 
are still giving full support to this proposal. Our attitude arises from 
the deep conviction of the necessity for seeking a realistic solution 
to the problems of decreasing tension, reducing armaments and 
thereby strengthening security in Europe. 

This necessity, among others, has been confirmed in the whole 
course of discussion of our initiative, by the positive attitude taken 
up towards it among broad and varied circles of world public 
opinion, especially in Europe. 

We have given repeated proofs that we can take into considera- 
tion concrete arguments, and even opinions different from ours, as 
well as the individual difficulties of various circles interested in 
our proposal. 


I should like to recall here our Memorandum of February 14th, 
1958, in which we took into account several such questions. 








system of control in the implementation of the obligations we pro- 
posed. 

We have recently considered further objections and misgivings 
voiced in the course of discussion. We are ready, in agreement with 


our allies, to take a new — in our opinion the maximum — step | 


towards meeting the principal reservations put forward in con- 
nection with our proposal. 


We are ready to consider the implementation of, our plan in two | 
stages: in the first stage a ban would be introduced on the produc- | 
tion of nuclear weapons on the territories of Poland, Czechoslovakia, © 


the German Democratic Republic and the German Federal Republic; 


also an obligation would be undertaken within the proposed zone to | 


renounce the equipment with nuclear weapons of the armies which 
do not as yet possess them as well as the building of installations 
for such weapons. At the same time appropriate measures of control 
would be introduced. This would amount therefore, one may say, 
to the freezing of nuclear armaments in the proposed zone. 


The implementation of the second stage would be preceded by | 
talks on the appropriate reduction of conventional forces. Such | 
a reduction would be effected at the same time as the complete | 


denuclearization of the zone, and again it would be accompanied by 
the introduction of the appropriate measures of control. 


Such a modification of the way of implementing the denucleari- | 


zation of the zone in Central Europe may not satisfy all previous 
opponents of our initiative. Especially those for whom the arma- 
ments race and the equipping of Western Germany with nuclear 
weapons are cornerstones of political reasoning. 


Such a modification however would meet the suggestions and 


conclusions put forward by the many Western politicians who have | 


expressed opinions in connection with our initiative. 


It should also eliminate major doubts which have been voiced in 


the discussion and which were meant above all to serve as a justi- 


fication for a negative attitude on the part of certain circles and 


governments towards the Polish proposal. 

This concerns especially the fears, without considering here 
whether they are well founded or not, of “upsetting the existing 
military equilibrium” between the two groups in Europe, of “weak- 
ening the defences of the West”, fears of “withdrawal of American 
forces from Europe”’, etc. 

Attempts were made to justify all these reservations with one 
key argument: The implementation of the ban on production and 
possession of nuclear weapons in Central Europe would deprive 
NATO troops of the so-called nuclear shield, in the face of the 
superiority of the Warsaw Pact forces in the field of conventional 
arms. 


In this memorandum we developed also the principles of a broad | 
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We cannot agree with such an argument. If only because of our 
basic attitude towards the weapons of mass destruction. 

We have never been opposed to discussions of the reduction of 
conventional armaments in Central Europe. On the contrary, we 
have always been advocates of such discussion and of such reduction. 

If in the past year we have limited ourselves to an initiative of 
a narrower scope — to the proposal of the denuclearization of Cen- 
tral Europe — it was only because the discussion on the limitation 
of all armaments in this region ran into serious difficulties. 


Besides, we have considered the implementation of our proposal 
as a first step towards further disarmament measures in this zone. 

Therefore, since many voices have been raised asking seriously 
for the linking of denuclearization with reduction of other arma- 
ments in Central Europe, we are ready to consider such opinions 
favourably. 

But under one condition — that the discussions on the two joint 
subjects will not be endlessly protracted, while in the meantime 
nuclear armaments will be included in the arsenals of new armies. 

These are the outlines of those modifications in the methods of 
setting up the denuclearized zone which we are ready to consider. 


Mr Rapacki answers journalists 


The correspondent of the New York Times, Mr A. M. Rosenthal 
asked for a more detailed explanation of the second stage envisaged 
in the Polish proposal. 


Mr Rapacki explained that in the second stage the zone would 
be fully denuclearized, as had been proposed by the Govern- 
ment of the Polish People’s Republic in its Memorandum of Feb- 
ruary 14th this year, This meant, he said, the withdrawal of 
atomic weapons and installations from the arsenals of those armies 
which still possess them in this zone, and at the same time, the 
carrying out of previously agreed reductions in the conventional 
armed forces of both groups in this zone. 

Next, the correspondent of the Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, 
Herr H. Stehle, asked what were the forms of control envisaged in 
the proposed zone. Mr Rapacki replied: “We have often stated that 
Poland is interested in effective control of the implementation of the 
commitments she has proposed. In our Memorandum of February 
14th, we suggested a wide range of means which could be applied 
to control the commitments undertaken. Which of these means 
should be introduced in the first stage, and which in the second 
stage, and to what degree we should take into consideration the fact 








that in the second stage commitments concerning the reduction of 
conventional arms would be allowed for — these are all questions 
to be considered during concrete talks.” 

Mr S. Arski, of the Polish weekly Swiat, asked whether, in the 
light of the statement which had been read, the German Federal 
Republic would have the possibility of continuing atomic armament 
in the first stage of the realisation of the plan. 


“According to official assurances”, said Mr Rapacki in reply, “the | 


West German army does not yet possess atomic weapons. In any 
case, we consider that the ban on the extension of atomic weapons 
and corresponding installations to new armies would certainly 
apply to the West German army.” 

In reply to a question from the correspondent of the Associated 
Press, Mr S. Johnson, as to when discussion on the two stages would 
be started and whether Poland envisages the convening of a con- 
ference on the plan, the following answer was given: 

“When an agreement is reached by the parties concerned. We 
agree to any kind of talks convenient for all the parties concerned.” 

Herr Stehle then asked which countries are regarded as the 
parties concerned. 

Mr Rapacki replied that Poland considers the parties concerned 
to be primarily the four states in the zone proposed and the four 
big powers, as well as those states which have armed forces on 
German territory (Belgium, Denmark and Canada — editor’s note). 
“Those states we consider’, continued Mr Rapacki, “to be directly 
concerned. The number interested in the success of our proposal, 
however, is much larger.” 
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As for us, we have drawn an opposite conclusion. If the settle- 
ment of the disarmament problem as a whole seems to be so 
difficult, then let us try to solve it partially step by step, starting 
with those matters which have become ripe for such solutions. 

There are those who continue to doubt whether small countries, 
such as Poland or Norway, for example, can really play a part in 
the efforts aimed at easing international tension. However, in spite 
of these doubts, we notice a growing activity and initiative taken 
in this field by smaller states, again, for example, Norway and 
Poland. The part these states play is not limited merely to putting 
forward proposals. 

The main service they can render to the cause of a lasting peace 
is to develop peaceful, constructive coexistence in practice. To 
achieve this they can, without prejudice to their alliances and to 
the obligations deriving therefrom, take advantage of their economic 
contacts, traditions and cultural ties, anything that could bring 
them closer to other countries. 


The advantages the Scandinavian countries derive from their 
traditional, mutual co-operation are well known. This co-operation, 
at the same time, is a factor contributing to the stabilization of 
peace in that part of Europe. 

As far as Poland is concerned, we should like to see our success- 
fully expanding relations with the countries of this region become 
a model of the practical application of the principles of a construc- 
tive coexistence in a specific geographical area. ' 

Though Poland does not overestimate her possibilities, she does 
not intend to remain a passive observer of developments in the 
international situation. This attitude, among others, gave birth to 
our proposal to set up the atom-free zone in Central Europe. The 
putting forward of this proposal does not mean any lessening of our 
interest in broader solutions and specifically in a general ban on 
nuclear weapons, their production, stockpiling and use, and in 
a general disarmament with regard to conventional weapons, in 
substituting for the existing military blocs, a system of collective 
security. 

On the contrary, we would consider the implementation of our 
proposal as a concrete step towards collective security in Europe, 
facilitating all the other, broader international agreements. 


Of course, when putting forward the proposal for setting up the 
atom-free zone, we had in view, first of all, the interests of our own 
people. But we are deeply convinced that as far as security and 
peace are concerned, the national interests of Poland coincide with 
those of other nations. 

Our country will soon celebrate the thousandth anniversary of 
its existence. Even the most superficial knowledge of the history 
of those thousand years enables one to undestand the great impor- 
tance we attach to the maintenance of peace. This is all the more 
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vital to us since, after the destruction brought by the last war, we 
have made such great sacrifices and devoted so much effort to the 


rebuilding of our country and to its development along the new — 
socialist principles. It has become especially important to us recently, © 
while we are undertaking new efforts in order that our life and | 


activities may correspond more closely to those principles. 


Is it not obvious that the success of all these endeavours is to | 
a large extent connected with the development of the international © 


situation? 
Our links with other socialist countries, which are dictated by 


our most vital national and social interests, have for reasons of ~ 


security assumed also the form of a military treaty. Like the other 
members of our bloc, we would welcome conditions that would 
allow military blocs to be replaced by a system of collective security 
at the earliest possible time. 


Relations with Germany have always been one of the main 


problems of our policy. We would like at long last to settle them on | 
the basis of security and good neighbourly co-operation. This has | 
already been done to the fullest extent with regard to the German 


Democratic Republic, with which we maintain close and friendly 
relations. We want to see such relations established with the whole 
German nation. We believe that this is needed not only by us, but 
by the German people as well. We know that in Western Germany 
there are people who think in a similar way. Unfortunately, it is 
not they who decide, but the policy of remilitarisation, of atomic 
armaments and of territorial claims against other countries, a policy 
backed from outside, which encourages and strengthens the 
militarist and vengeful forces in Western Germany and in addition 
increases their influence upon the development of the situation in 
Western Europe. The preparations made to equip the West German 


+ ieee 





army with atomic weapons constitute a real danger for the security | 
of Poland and, we believe, for the whole of Europe. They can | 


create a new situation in Europe, increase tension and deepen the 
division of Europe into opposing blocs. 

Obviously Poland can hardly wish for any such things to happen, 
and it seems to us that it would not be in the interest of other 
European nations. 

It is from these premises that the idea of the denuclearized 
zone took shape. 

Here, in brief, are the provisions of this proposal: 

It is stipulated that in the zone which is to include the territoires 
of Poland, Czechoslovakia, the German Democratic Republic, and 
the German Federal Republic, there shall be a controlled ban on the 
manufacture, stockpiling and equipping of troops with nuclear 
weapons, as well as a ban on installations for servicing and 
launching such weapons. 

The Powers possessing nuclear weapons would undertake the 
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MR RAPACKI SPEAKS IN OSLO 7 


obligation to respect the status of the zone as a territory against 
which nuclear weapons could not be used. 

The Polish Government’s proposal was supported by other 
socialist countries and evoked a lively and positive response in 
wide and diverse political circles of world public opinion, particu- 
larly in Europe. In Western Germany, too, an important section 
of public opinion has perceived in this proposal new constructive 
possibilities for finding a peaceful alternative to the policy of the 
German Federal Republic. 

The discussion on the atom-free zone coincided with statements 
made by a number of prominent personalities in the West, who were 
also seeking a way out of the deadlock by means of a series of 
measures now often referred to as “disengagement”. We are happy 
that one of the efforts of the Polish proposal has been to reveal 
the existence within the Western communities of a tendency toward 
the relaxation of tension. This was properly appreciated in the 
socialist countries. All this taken together opens up new possibilities 
for a common search for solutions to various difficult international 
problems, 

We greatly appreciate the fact that our proposal has been 
favourably received by the broad circles of public opinion in Nor- 
way. 

We see in this yet another confirmation of the peaceful traditions 
of the Norwegian people. We realize that this positive response to 
the idea of the plan as such does not mean the acceptance of all 
its elements, 

We know that various reservations have been raised in Norway 
with regard to the proposal in its present form, These were also 
expressed in official statements by representatives of the Norweg- 
ian Government. What we value most in the attitude of the 
Norwegian Government is the fact that it has undertaken a con- 
structive discussion on this subject. 


We have listened attentively to the views expressed in connection 
with our initiative. 

We have taken some of them into consideration in our Memo- 
randum of February 14th 1958, by, for instance, elaborating upon 
the problem of control. , 

We have taken note even of those views with which it would be 
difficult for us to agree. 

We are now prepared to go even further in order to meet the 
views expressed by the parties to the discussion, thus, in our opinion, 
giving the maximum proof of our good will. 

The argument put forward most frequently, and with the 
strongest emphasis, against the conception of an atom-free zone, 
is that the plan allegedly deprives the. NATO countries of their 
atomic defences and exposes them to the superior conventional 
armed forces of the Warsaw Treaty countries in this area. We are 
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We do not share this way of reasoning, which, in fact, aproves of 
the weapons of mass destruction: 

But we have always considered a reduction of conventional 
armaments in Central Europe most desirable. If we have limited 
ourselves to a proposal of a narrower scope, it was only because 


the previous conceptions regarding overall limitation of armaments | 


in Central Europe ran into serious difficulties. 
If, however, as seems to appear from the course of discussion, 


the situation has now changed, we are prepared to consider the | 


linking of nuclear disarmament in Central Europe with an agreed 
reduction of conventional forces in this zone. 


But under one condition: that such a linking up of these two 


measures will not result in a delay in making concrete decisions, | 


while in the meantime additional armies will be equipped with 
nuclear weapons. 

Such a development should be prevented as speedily as possible, 
and this should constitute the first stage in the implementation of 
the atom-free zone and in the reduction of conventional armaments. 


The above mentioned modification would at the same time | 


eliminate the second major reservation voiced in the West. It 
concerns the fears that the setting up of the atom-free zone might 


lead to withdrawal of foreign troops — to be more precise, of | 


American troops, from the territories of various European countries. 

As a matter of fact, we did not propose this in our plan. 

Its implementation could contribute to a withdrawal of foreign 
troops only in so far as it would help to bring about a normalization 
of conditions in Europe in general. 

The same reservation then would apply to all proposals aimed 
at the normalization of relations in the world. 

And now a few words about other objections. 

It has been said that the denuclearization of a certain zone wouid 
not protect it from an atomic attack launched from outside. We 
have taken this reservation into consideration in our Memorandum 
of February 14th, 1958. 


In reply to this Memorandum of the Polish Government, the | 


Soviet Union expressed its readiness to undertake such an obli- 
gation, if the Governments of the Western Powers would do like- 
wise. 

Compliance with such an obligation would, as a matter of fact, 
seem thoroughly logical, for, if the atom-free zone were established 
the basic and direct strategic interest in attacking such a zone with 
nuclear weapons would ipso facto disappear. 

If a nuclear war broke out, the main blows would of course be 
directed against the atomic installations of the adversary and not 
against territories where there were no such installations. 

Is this not the way of reasoning of those states which do not 








not entering into the evaluation of the substance of this argument. 
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show any particular enthusiasm for the erection of atomic installa- 
tions on their territories? 

This concerns in particular the small countries, but — as shown 
in practice — even some Great Powers prefer to keep atomic 
weapons far away from their frontiers. 

Let us now proceed to the German question. 

It is said that the denuclearization of Central Europe would 
allegedly perpetuate the division of Germany (as though the 
presence of atomic armaments in that part of Europe should 
contribute to the unification of Germany). We do admit that the 
Polish plan does not at all claim to solve the German problem, but 
on the other hand it should not in the least hamper or delay such 
a solution. I shall be quite frank on this. 

There are many misgivings in Poland concerning the unifi- 
cation of Germany. They also exist in many other countries to 
a much greater extent than would appear from official statements. 

However, it is our considered opinion that the unification of 
Germany as a truly peaceful state is a condition for a full normali- 
zation of relations in Europe. 

We agree that this is a question for the Germans themselves, but 
we do not, and we cannot, give up our right to a voice on matters 
of direct concern for our security. 

I think that our point of view on this question will be understood 
by all those who, to a greater or lesser degree, went through 
historical experiences similar to ours. 

I have dwelt upon the apprehensions existing in Europe regard- 
ing the unification of Germany, for, to be realistic, as long as 
the present international tension prevails and as long as Germany 
retains her great military importance in Europe the unification of 
Germany will encounter most serious obstacles. 

Our proposal aims precisely at lessening the tension in the 
world, and at reducing the military significance of the entire zone 
in Europe included in the proposal. 

This would be a step which would contribute more effectively 
than any declaration, to the allaying of fears and reservations 
existing in Europe with regard to the problem of Germany. 

There would be no point in dealing here with the various 
arguments of a technical and military nature, advanced against 
the idea of the atom-free zone by various generals. 

We cannot hold it against the generals. After all it is not their 
task to outline plans for disarmament. But we may hold it against 
the politicians who are relying one-sidedly upon the opinions of 
the generals. 

However, we do not underrate any sincere concern for the 
question of security from any quarters. It is by no means our 
intention to upset the existing balance of forces. The essence of our 
proposals consists in strengthening the security. It aims at enhancing 
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the security of all the nations of this zone and of Europe through 
disarmament and denuclearization. : 

We are fully aware of the fact that this step, so vital for us, F 
will be implemented only when all the nations concerned are 
ae that it will also mean more peace and security for 
them. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, my visit here is drawing to a close, | 
I think that it is not without significance that it is being concluded | 
with this meeting. 

We should like the strivings towards securing peace in Europe | t 
and developing friendly relations and posivite co-operation between | 
our two nations to be taken up and continued by the youth ot | 
Norway and Poland. 

We are deeply impressed by the great achievements of your | 
people in the economic and social spheres, realized in the course 
of many centuries of struggle against the adversities of nature and | 
history. The works of your great artists and writers are to-day | 
known and valued in our country more than ever before. 

We are full of admiration for your love of freedom, which in 
our times found expression in the selfless struggle against the Nazi” 
occupants. i 

May the tradition of the brotherhood-in-arms of those years live 
on in our common efforts to foster peace, friendship and co- 
operation. 


' 
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THE DISPLACED TAPESTRIES 


by 
STANISLAW E. NAHLIK 


4 4 HAT, the Tapestries affair again? We know all about that 
already.” This may well be the reader’s reaction on 
glancing at the title of this article. Unfortunately, what 

is “known” is likely to be very wide generalizations, derived either 

from deliberate falsehoods or from misunderstandings in which it 
is difficult to trace the truth. Let us recall the essential facts, for 
they are frequently misrepresented. 


In September 1939, when the Nazi forces advanced towards 
Cracow, Dr Swierz-Zaleski, then curator of the State Art Collections 
in the Royal Castle of Wawel, took many of the museum exhibits 
abroad in order to ensure their safety for the duration of the war. 
Arriving in Roumania he requested the Papal Nuncio, Monsignor 
Cortesi, to accept the treasures for safe-keeping at the Vatican. 
He was informed that it was not possible to hold there objects 
which were not of an ecclesiastical nature. The curator then went 
on, with the collection in his keeping, to France and — when the 
Nazi troops invaded that country in the summer of 1940 — to 
Canada. On the official request of Mr Podoski, then Polish Consul 
General in Ottawa, the Federal Government admitted the Polish 
art treasures to Canadian territory without customs duties, “as 
Polish State property”.* They were under the care of Polish officials 
but were housed in the Record Storage Building of the Federal 
Experimental Farm, They remained there throughout the war. 

After the war their return to Poland was broached by Dr Fider- 
kiewicz, the first post-war Polish Minister to Canada. It then 
appeared that officials of the former émigré government had already 
taken away most of the articles from the Federal building “in an 
unknown direction”. The Federal authorities, considering that the 
Polish Government, which Canada had “unconditionally recognized” ! 


1 From the speech of the Canadian Minister for Foreign Affairs, Mr Saint- 
Laurent, before the House of Commons — as recorded by the Canadian 
Weekly Bulletin of 5th March 1958. 
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te 


was the one qualified to deal with Polish state property, handed 
over to Dr Fiderkiewicz the part of the collection remaining a 
the Experimental Farm and started to search for the greater part 
which had been removed. It took a long time to discover that some 
of the objects (the coronation sword, mediaeval manuscripts, armour) 
were in the Ottawa branch of the Bank of Montreal, while the 


rest (above all a large collection of sixteenth-century tapestries) 


whence “the tapestry affair”) were in the Hétel-Dieu convent in 
Quebec. As soon as this second fact was made public the ownership 
of the art treasures was suddenly questioned by Mr Maurice 
Duplessis, Prime Minister of the Province of Quebec who asserted 
that: 


ownership of the art treasures, having been informed that their 


true custodian is the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Cracow, whose) 


palace is at Wawel Castle where they were on display”.? 

This was in March 1948. Since then, the Government of Poland 
has sent many notes, carried on many talks and has several times 
brought the matter before various international organizations. Al! 
has been in vain. The collection remains in Canada, crowded into 
cases in bank vaults and store houses of the Quebec Provincial 
Museum in conditions which seriously threaten its preservation. 
The standards which usually apply to the storage of such articles 
do not seem to be observed.® 

What are the legal rights with regard to the Polish art collection 
in Canada, in the light of Mr Duplessis’ “doubts”? I would like to 
emphasize that even if it were only a question of private law there 


is no risk of the violation of ordre public. There are 280 items‘ ’ 


listed in the inventory of the treasures now held in Canada. Of 
these, the great majority, 232, belong to the State Art Collection 
of Wawel, and are catalogued as state property in an extant pre-war 
inventory. The majority of these, 139 articles, constitute the 
collection of tapestries, woven in Brussels in the middle of the 
sixteenth century to the order of King Zygmunt August. They were 
bequeathed to the nation in the will of that monarch, dated in 


Warsaw, 6th May 1571. The oldest copy of this will is to be found | 


in the Stockholm Riksarkivet. A further 35 articles belong to other 
Polish public collections. Among these are 22 mediaeval illuminated 
manuscripts containing early chronicles and works of Polish litera- 


2 According to the text published in La Presse (Montreal), 3rd March 
1958 


* Information on the unsuitable conditions and the deterioration of the 
treasures was given by the well-known reporter Yousuf Karsh in the 
Canadian periodical Maclean’s of 5th December 1953. References have als0 
appeared elsewhere. 

* The number of actual articles is greater for some of the entries cover 
a whole set of articles. 


“The Quebec Government was, and is, doubtful as to the 
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ture which are of untold value for the study of Polish culture. 
There are also Chopin manuscripts and other mementos of this 
country’s most eminent composer. Ten articles, on the whole of 
less value than the others, were deposited before the war by private 
owners with the State Art Collection of Wawel, with the intention 
of leaving them there permanently. Finally, there are three objects 
of church property of which two, a Gutenberg Bible and a mediaeval 
| psalter, are in the bank vault, which leaves only one under the 
authority of Mr Duplessis. It may be noted that this, the only 
pS article belonging to the Church and held for it by Mr Duplessis, 
lurice® is of no religious significance. It is a tapestry depicting a scene 
erted§ from the mediaeval legend (the knight with a swan — the Lohengrin 
theme). The rumours which are spread from time to time, often 
the by Polish political emigrants, or by some Canadian circles, that the 
their) art treasures in Canada are ecclesiastic property (the phrase “sacred 
whos | vessels” is often heard) in danger of defilement, are pure invention. 
Mr Duplessis spoke of St Maurice’s spear and a Canadian daily 
land paper once published a photograph of a reliquary of St Stanislaus 
timeés# and the so-called ,,Kmita’s chasuble”’.5 These three articles are 
. All certainly ecclesiastical property and undoubtedly belong to the 
_ into! Church, but they have never been in Canada; they are on display 
incial§ at the Cathedral Treasury in Cracow — a fact to which any tourist 
ation. § may bear testimony. 
ticles This should be enough to quieten Mr Duplessis’ conscience, even 
though from the point of view of international law — and, after 
ction} ail, this is a matter of the relations between two States which are 
ke to} coverned by that law — the whole argument is superfluous. Objects 
there of such historical and artistic value, in any country — capitalist 
ems’ { or socialist — would be regarded as national treasures, and, 
A. Of irrespective of their ownership, their removal from the country and 
ction any attempt at their alienation abroad would be forbidden. Such 
-Wat 5 regulations were first introduced in France in 1887 and in Italy 
the | in 1902. Today they exist in the majority of countries throughout 
f the} the world. 
were It must also be remembered that international claims for the 
d 1 return of objects of art have long since been a matter of public and 
ound | not private law. The claimant in such cases is a sovereign state and 
other } not the private owner. There are many instances of this. It may 
mated | be seen in the restitution clauses of all the peace treaties concluded 
tera} after the First World War at the Peace Conference in Paris: in 
articles 245—247 of the Treaty of Versailles; in article 191 of the 
tana Treaty with Austria, signed at Saint-Germain-en-Laye; in article 
175 of the Treaty concluded with Hungary. The same attitude was 
f the} adopted during the Second World War by the United Nations’ 
2 the} declaration against the enemy’s looting of occupied territory. This 


5 The Gazette of 21st Apri! 1949 
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declaration was signed by both Canada and Poland and wa; 
published in London, Moscow and Washington on 5th January 1943, 
The same assumption is embodied in the peace treaties signed in 
Paris on 10th February 1947 from which we cite here as an example 
article 75, statutes 2 and 6 of the treaty with Italy, which states 
that: 

“The obligation to make restitution applies to all identifiable 
property at present in Italy.... irrespective of any subsequent 
transactions by which the present holder of any such property has 
secured possession.” And that: 

“Claims for the restitution of property shall be presented to 


the Italian Government by the Government of the country from) 


whose territory the property was removed.” ® 

Wot only the texts of the peace treaties but also the actual 
practice of restitution show that this principle is widely recognized. 
In the years immediately following the Second World War Poland, 
assisted by the authorities of the four Allied. Zones in Germany, 
recovered all those works of art and objects of historical value 
which had been taken out of the country by the Nazis and which 
could be found and identified. This without recourse to legal action 
and without discussion of their ownership. The fact of their having 
been taken away from Polish territory was sufficient. 

Another precedent is worth recalling. In the spring of 1939 the 
Secretary General of the League of Nations, without any discussion 
of the rights of ownership and without creating the slightest 
dificulty, handed over to General Franco the Spanish works of art 
which had been taken to Geneva during the Civil War by the 
Republican Government. This same principle has been respected in 
all recent efforts to codify the international protection of cultural 
property. This may be seen in detail in article 10 of the Drait 
Convention on the Protection of Historical Monuments and Works 
of Art during Periods of Armed Conflict, as prepared in 1937—38 
by a committee of experts of the International Office of Museums; 
in article 4 of the Draft Convention on the Protection of National 
Art and Historical Collections in Peace Time, set out by the same 
experts, and also in points 2 and 5 of the Protocol on the Protection 
of Cultural Property in Case of Armed Conflict, which was signed 
at the Hague on 14th May, 1954 and has so far been ratified by 
about 20 countries. 

Taking all these points into consideration the Polish Government 
must be obviously surprised at Canadian “advice”, to the effect 
that it should seek restitution through the civil law courts of the 


* Quoted from the text published by H.M. Stationery Office, London, 
1947, entitled Treaties of Peace with Italy, 'Roumania, Bulgaria, Hungary 
and Finland as Miscellaneous No 1/1947. The text is analogous in the othe 
treaties. 
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State of Quebec, where Mr Duplessis is Prime Minister, of objects 
of a collection descibed by the Federal Foreign Minister himself 
as “Polish State property” — part of which was returned to Poland 
in 1946 and is now on view in the Wawel Museum. 

Besides, it seems quite obvious that Mr Duplessis is not particu- 
larly concerned with the legal aspect of the case. He has 
announced, more than once, that he has no intention of giving these 
treasures back to “the Communists”. In an interview for Dziennik 
Chicagowski (a Polish daily published in Chicago), Messrs Zurowski 
and Polkowski, who are looking after the Polish treasures, allegedly 
on behalf of emigrant circles, said unequivocally: 

“We have a letter from the Prime Minister saying that the 
Treasures will be handed over to a free Poland on any demand 
of their rightful guardians, recognized by him.” 

Mr Duplessis, then, regards the matter not as legal but political, 

and usurps the right to decide who is the “legal’’ representative 
of the Polish State. But does this lie within the constitutional rights 
of the authorities of the Canadian provinces? Surely foreign policy, 
together with the recognition of governments, the entering into 
diplomatic relations with them, and the protection of the property 
of a foreign state which is to be found on Canadian territory, are in 
Canada, as in any other federal state, the exclusive affairs of the 
Federal Government. And surely the Federal Government is inter- 
nationally answerable for the actions of the authorities of its prov- 
inces. 
For this reason the Polish Government, supported by every 
moral and legal right, has reason to expect that the “dispute over 
the tapestries” will be settled by the Canadian Federal Government. 
All Poles, including those in emigration who are able to think 
objectively, support the efforts of the Polish Government to recover 
the national treasures. 

It is to be hoped that Polish public opinion will receive support 
from public opinion throughout the world. It is high time that the 
Polish treasures, most of which have for centuries been national 
property, should at last return to their rightful place where they 
will receive the care of experts from the museums and libraries of 
ancient Cracow and newly rebuilt Warsaw. 








BALANCING THE ECONOMY 


by 
MIECZYSLAW LESZ 


HE political changes that were undertaken and completed in 

1956 and 1957 and the economic development that took place 

at the same time made these two years a turning point in the 
life of Poland. 

The Government and Party policy etablished at the Eighth 
Plenary Session in October 1956 brought about a radical change in 
the administration of the Polish economy. At the same time 
a campaign was launched to raise the standard of living of the 
population. 

We can divide the dynamic events of the two years that separate 
us from “the autumn of reform” into two unequal periods, with 
the division about halfway through the second quarter of 1957. 

At the turn of 1956 an avalanache of reforms were under way. 
Their rapid progress began to endanger the balance of the economy. 
The threat of inflation was imminent. Looking back now, we cal 
see how near we were to the beginning of a rising spiral of wages 
and prices. This inflationary process was held in check only by the 
immediate application of a series of preventive measures. The 
stringent counter-measures taken in those critical months were 
successful. The economy of People’s Poland, built up with infinite 
labour in the years of post-war reconstruction, has — not for the 
first time — proved its strength. 

Poland’s reconstruction was a great step forward, accomplished 
within the framework of the six-year plan which ended in 1955. 
However it did not achieve the higher living standard aimed at 
in the plan and expected by society. For that reason a considerable 
upward movement of wages had become imperative by 1956. 


This was initiated partly by the Government, which raised the 
wages of state administrative workers and railwaymen (e. g. miners’ 
wages were raised by forty per cent), and partly by various 
establishments which raised wages by indirect methods of their 
own — for example by lowering work norms or classifying theif 
workers counter to the regulations in force. 
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As a result the nominal value of wages increased by 20 per cent 
within a year. At the same time the income of the rural population 
rose considerably. Obligatory deliveries from the farms were 
reduced and the price for agricultural produce purchased by the 
Government was raised. 


As a result of the rapid increase in wages and in the income 
of the farmers the purchasing power of the population grew more 
rapidly than the supply of commodities. The reserves began to 
decrease and the threat of inflation was imminent. It is enough to 
say that the available reserves of goods, which usually equalled the 
average sales over three months, dwindled. by thirty per cent. In 
other words, the reserves were no longer sufficient — as hitherto — 
for ninety days, but only for sixty or sixty-five. The reserve of 
such articles as textiles dwindled to a thirteen or fourteen days’ 
supply. 

To protect the country from inflation many items of the national 
budget were substantially cut e.g. defence expenditure. The level 
of borrowing from abroad was temporarily increased in order to 
supply the market with goods. In 1954 the import of consumer 
goods alone amounted to 500 million rubles. It had never before 
exceeded 300 million roubles. Butter and meat, of which Poland 
had always been an exporter, were now imported. 


In the trade agreements with the U.S.S.R., signed in November 
1956, old debts were written off and a loan was granted. This made 
a great contribution to the improvement of the situation. It was 
also possible to buy corn and cotton from American surplus 
reserves — which meant that these items no longer had to be paid 
for with foreign currency obtained for exports. But the recession 
on the world raw material market seriously reduced revenues from 
Poland’s principle export — coal. The rapid increase in the import 
of consumer goods — to meet the demand of the higher purchasing 
power of the population — and the decrease in revenues from 
exports — heralded a decidedly difficult period for our foreign 
trade. 


At the same time internal resources were being strained also. 
Domestic trade is the stage on which the purchasing power of the 
population is every day set against the volume of available goods. 
Thus if we examine the changes which domestic trade has under- 
gone we can easily assess the effectiveness of the campaign for 
checking inflation. In general however the credit for the overcoming 
of the difficulties belongs to the efforts of the whole of society, to 
the consolidation of the Party — into which the Eighth Plenary 
Session in 1956 put new life and vigour — to the strengthened 
People’s Government and its part in planning the economy. Its action 
would obviously never have succeeded if the population had not 
regarded it as proper and necessary. This attitude was one of the 
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course of the past two years. 


The first stage — combating the symptoms of the economic | 


difficulties — was followed by another: removing their causes, 
A few facts on the economic situation of Poland in 1958 will best 
illustrate what has been achieved. 

Total industrial output — compared with the first half of last 
year — went up by 10.5 per cent. Employment in industry increased 
by only three per cent. This means that three quarters of the 
increase in production was the result of increased efficiency, and 
only one quarter the result of increased employment. This also 
demonstrates the positive attitude of the workers to the economic 
policy of the Government. 

While output increased by 10.5 per cent the wages fund 
(including the funds set aside by the factories for welfare etc.) in 
industry went up by only eight per cent. In this way the volume 
of commodities was growing faster than the purchasing power of 
the working population, which is of the utmost importance for the 
improvement of the market situation. 


Efficiency of work was all the time increasing more rapidly 
than the average wage. Within a year it rose by 7.3 per cent — the 
average wage only by five per cent. 

In the first half of this year the wages plan was not fully carried 
out. Only 99.4 per cent of the amount planned was distributed. At 
the same time the industrial output plan was overfulfilled by about 
five per cent. 

The ultimate financial result was that the increase in money 
circulation in the second quarter of this year was about 1.1 milliard 
zlotys, while the plan envisaged an increase of 1.5 milliard zlotys. 
_ means that there has been a substantial consolidation of the 
zloty. 

Simultaneously there was an increase in agricultural supplies. 
Their value in the first half of 1957 amounted to 11.9 milliard 
zlotys, in the first half of the present year — to 15.4 milliard. In the 
same period 1.44 milliard litres of milk were delivered (last year — 
1.15 milliard), 1.38 milliard eggs (last year 1.18 milliard) etc. 
Obligatory deliveries of livestock amounted in the first half of this 
year to 183 thousand tons, in the first half of 1957 to only 153 
thousand tons. Voluntary deliveries have increased even more. This 
is the achievenment of the new agricultural policy, which has 
brought about a systematic reduction of obligatory deliveries and 
has set higher prices for products delivered. Moreover, farms have 
been provided with better supplies of building materials, fertilizers 
and agricultural machinery. 

One of the levers for the improvement of the market situation 
last year was the considerable increase in the output of basic 
commodities. In the first half of this year production of furniture 
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was 20 per cent greater than in the first half of last year. 
33 per cent more clothing, 20 per cent more footwear, 51 per cent 
more confectionery, and 15 per cent more soap were produced. 
Supplies of cement to farmers rose by 42 per cent, of tiles — by 
31 per cent and of deal boards — by 37 per cent. 

The production and availability of durable consumer metal goods 
such as refrigerators, washing machines, motorcycles, television sets 
etc. has improved considerably, because it was possible to expand 
the production in a number of branches of the machine industry. 

This year the market will be supplied with over 200 thousand 
washing machines, 2.5 thousand refrigerators, 100 thousand television 
sets and 800 thousand radio sets. 

All this does not imply that there are no market difficulties 
in Poland. The value of goods in reserve rose by 5.4 milliard zlotys 
in the first half of the current year. But this increase is not uniform. 
The increase in such articles as meat, butter and flour is very 
considerable; but textiles still lag behind. Although the reserves 
of woollen cloth went up by 44 per cent in the first half of 1958 
and of silk fabric by 14 per cent, the reserves of cotton materials 
(which constitute two thirds of the textilles sold in Poland) increased 
by only seven per cent, which is not sufficient. 

As far as a number of goods are concerned — e.g. motorcycles, 
washing machines — demand still exceeds supply. For this reason 
these goods are being sold either on coupons (which are distributed 
among office workers, factory personnel and farm workers) or on 
so-called “target savings books”. 

It is hoped that next year this method of selling will no longer 
be necessary — except possibly in the case of motorcycles. 


Another market difficulty is provided by the shortage of goods 
the production of which entails losses for the factory. The factories 
in Poland do not have the right to revise prices on their own 
initiative. They therefore try to restrict the production of unprofit- 
able goods in order to avoid a deficit. 

These factories now receive a State subsidy for each unit of the 
relevant product produced, in order to cover the loss. Such subsidies 
have recently been granted to manufacturers of many goods, among 
them children’s footwear, certain qualities of processed pork, and 
to dairies delivering milk for direct consumption. This method 
seems unacceptable because it encourages the consumption of goods 
the production of which does not pay. It would be better to raise 
the prices of the articles and make production an economic 
proposition. But this would entail an increase in retail prices, and 
can therefore be carried out only if the prices of other articles are 
reduced by an equivalent amount, thus ensuring that the population 
does not lose by it. 

The market situation has been so stabilized that we possess 
ample stocks of a range of articles. Consumption of these can 
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increase without jeopardizing the market. Often these are goods 


which provide a high rate of accumulation for the factories, 
therefore their prices can be lowered. 


The Government has in a number of cases already made use 
of the technique of simultaneously decreasing and increasing prices, 
The price of lard, for example, has been lowered, that of butter 
increased; the prices.of some qualities of footwear have been lowered 
and the prices of children’s clothes increased; the price of soap has 
been lowered and that of starch increased. 

Such operations have to be undertaken with great care and 
if possible within a range of articles purchased by the same group 
of the population, otherwise one group may benefit at the expense 
of another. 

1959 is expected to be a year of further economic stabilization. 
Production is once more to rise by about ten per cent, wages on 
average by at least five per cent and employment by about two to 
three per cent. 

It will be a year of rapid increase in the production of durable 
consumer goods. 400 thousand washing machines, 160 thousand 
television sets and 40 thousand refrigerators will come into the 
shops. 


The increase in agricultural production is expected to accentuate 
a general tendency which has been apparent in the food market 
over the past two years: a rise in the consumption of meat, fats 
and milk, and a decline in that of potatoes and bread. 

The balance of goods on the market in 1959 will bring us one 
step nearer to the balance which exists in highly industrialized 
countries, i.e. the proportion of manufactured goods will again 
increase, and with it the proportion of durable consumer goods. 
Foodstuffs already constitute less than 50 per cent of the volume 
of goods on the market; bread, flour and other grain products less 
than ten per cent. 


Footwear and clothing still make up two thirds of the total | 


output of manufactured goods, but the proportion of durable 
consumer metal goods has already risen to eight per cent and in 
1959 will reach ten per cent. 


Much will of course depend in 1959 on external factors, e.g. 
whether our foreign trade succeeds in widening its access to markets 
abroad, which are shrinking owing to the side-effects of American 
recession. The fact that we have switched over to the export of 
manufactured goods — in particular of machinery — will certainly 
help here. The increase in exports entails an expansion of imports, 
among others of the import of consumer goods. The first estimates 
for 1959 show that consumer imports will be allowed to stay at the 
level of 500 million roubles, without affecting any contracts already 
signed for trade abroad. 
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NOTES ON THE RULE OF THE LAW’ 


by 
STANISLAW EHRLICH 


HENEVER we attempt to analyse the concept of legality 

it becomes srapidly apparent that we are dealing with 

a complicated problem. It is not enough to deal merely with 
the observance of the law. One has to ask what the law should be 
like, what are to be the range of social problems it regulates. Further 
questions follow. Do the same theoretical foundations hold good 
in both the socialist and the capitalist states? What is the attitude 
of the Marxist lawmaker to the heritage of political and legal 
thought of the eighteenth century, and in particular to the insti- 
tutions born out of the French Revolution? 

Discussions of the rule of the law seem at first sight to have 
no relevance to practical affairs. But this is not the case. For many 
years Polish legal literature has been preoccupied not with theory 
but with the immediate practical problem of ensuring strict 
adherence to the law. Once this has been established, consideration 
of the concept of legality follows. 

This kind of emphasis has certain advantages: it prevents legal 
nihilism, the elevation of current political aims as expressed in laws. 
This necessary minimum of formality undoubtedly constitutes an 
achievement of both political development and of legal science. 
Nevertheless it conceals serious dangers. The formalist view, by its 
very nature, did not take the content of the law into consideration. 
The observance of any set of laws conceals the serious danger that 
the very laws themselves may offend against the rule of the law. 
They may infringe fundamental civil rights, they may be contrary 
to superior legislative Acts (e.g. to the Constitution or any other 
statute), there may be no effective means of control. 

_ This is why we may speak of the rule of the law only after 
civil liberties have been, at least formally, recorded in legal 


* The present article consists of extracts from a report presented by the 
author at the conference of the International Association of Legal Science 
which took place in Warsaw from 10th to 16th September 1958. 
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provisions. This is just the minimum of subjective rights which 
creates possibilities of a fight for their being carried out in full, 
The problem of the rule of the law cannot be discussed without 
first establishing whose interests political rights and civil liberties 
are to serve: those of the community at large, or merely those! 
of some small sections of it. 

Problems of the rule of the law cannot be discussed without | 
taking into consideration the content of the provisions which have | 
to be observed. This content must deal with the rights of man. 
Professor Ernest Barker was right when he wrote that the functions | 
of government cannot be separated from the rights of man. , 

The setback to civilization represented by the social and political 1 
order of Fascism, both in its Italian and German forms, the denial | 
of the principle of equality before the law, the denial of civil 
liberties, makes it impossible to speak of a Fascist rule of the law. 
The thesis that the rule of the law is therefore not automatically 
inherent in any State organization. 





aE RE 


* 


The Socialist communities’ acceptance of the principle of equality 
before the law and of the idea of fundamental civil rights — the 
attainments of the revolutionary bourgeoisie — is perfectly under- | 
standable. The attainments of democratic thought and democratic 
institutions, like anything that does not run counter to the basic) 
assumptions of the new political system, may be assimilate 
by it. Here, therefore, we are dealing with elements of a com 
tinuation, side by side with elements of the negation of certain 
concepts or institutions of bourgeois democracy. This dualism is 
a feature of any and every social development. In the lists of civil 
rights in the Socialist constitutions, pride of place is -given to the 
economic and social rights. The Marxist conception holds that 
it is only on the basis of these that political rights and civic) 
liberties can function. Among such rights the right to work deserves | 
special mention. It plays the same part in such lists as the right 
to private property, of which the titulary cannot be deprived in any 
way other than against fair compensation, plays in the declarations 
of rights and constitutions of the bourgeoisie. The list of the rights 
of man, contained in a Socialist constitution has a long history. 
It was Fourier who wrote, over a hundred years ago: “We have 
spent centuries arguing about the rights of man, without ever) 
dreaming of acknowledging his fundamental right, the right 
work, without which all the others are as nothing.” 








1 Ernest Barker: Principles of Social and Political Theory, Oxford, 1956, 
p. 226. 
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When we consider the problem of the relation between the 
bourgeois and the socialist rule of the law, the continuity of legal 
ideas and institutions which we find is not a phenomenon specifi- 
cally characteristic of the transition from Capitalism to Socialism. 
It is enough here to point to the use made of Roman law; the ideas 
and institutions of a political system long since dead have been 
broadened and adapted in order to serve the needs of a system 
grounded in entirely different social conditions. This is the more 
general issue of historical continuity, which the German legal 
historian Heinrich Mitteis has described as a cultural continuity 
existing in spite of a change in the material substratum — the 
movement of perfected forms across a changing historical environ- 
ment. 

It is precisely this change in the material substratum, to use 
Mitteis’s term, that leads us to deny the continuity of the law, even 
when, as has happened, and is to some extent still happening in 
Poland, whole legislative sets created in the previous political 
systems are formally still in force. 

There can be no doubt that the social transformations which 
occurred in Poland in 1944 were of revolutionary nature. I do not 
intend to embark on a detailed comparison between these trans- 
formations and the October Revolution. But we can say at the 
outset that their scope has not been as wide as in Russia. In Poland, 
the new authorities did not pass any legislation invalidating in 
principle the whole of that previously in force. On the contrary, the 
first constitutional Acts clearly referred directly back to the 
principles of the Polish Constitution of 17th March 1921. The 
Manifesto of 22nd July 1944 accepted the fundamental assumptions 
of the earlier Constitution. The same is true of the Constitutional 
Act of 19th February, 1947. Any general clause invalidating the 
previously exsiting legal status quo as a whole would therefore 
run counter to the Constitutional Acts referred to above. There 
have been other, very explicit, legal acts which referred back to 
the previously existing status quo. 

And yet, even though whole sets of the legal provisions of the 
inter-war period have been maintained in force, (e. g. the Criminal 
Code, or the Code of Obligations), their social function has under- 
gone a change. They were old rules applied to a new social 
behaviour. Such old rules frequently had new addressees; frequently 
also the object of a legal relation was changed (i.e. the scope of 
tights and duties or the methods of carrying them out). The reading 
of a sentence in the lawbook remained unchanged, but the part 
which it started to play was new. 


® Heinrich Mitteis: Die Rechtsgeschichte und das Problem der historischen 
Kontinuitaet. Abhandlungen der Deutschen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Berlin, 1957, p: 3. 
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This is why, when speaking of the continuity of the law, of the 
concept of the rule of the law, common to the whole of the civilized | 
world, we must not shut our eyes to the obvious differences between 
the conception of the rule of the law in the West and that prevailing 
in the Socialist countries. Such differences have their sources in | 


(1) A different economic and political structure; 
(2) Different legal systems which protect this structure; 
(3) A differently formed system of guarantees. 


While pointing out these differences, however, we still keep in 








mind the fundamental principle, common to all civilized countries, — 


by which the rule of the law and the fundamental rights of man 
are organically connected. It is the acknowledgement of this prin- 
ciple that opens up possibilities of a synthesis between the Western 
and the Socialist concept of the rule of the law. 

In the Western democracies the fundamental guarantee of the 
rule of the law is derived from the theory of the division of powers. 


Article 15 of the Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen | 


declares that “No community in which a guarantee of rights is not 
secured and a division of power established can be said to have 
a constitution.” 

In its pure form, this division of powers has never been carried 
out in practice. It has been transformed and gradually adapted to 
the needs of modern bourgeois society, where it continues to exist 
to this day in the system of “checks and balances”. This assumes 
various forms in various states, all of which exhibit one common 
feature — the firm resolve to keep the scope of the activities of the 
supreme representative organ within fairly narrow boundaries. 
This purpose is served by the provisions which put a brake upon 
the rights of Parliament, thus preventing it from becoming “despo- 
tic’. This fear of the despotism of the representative body is 
a significant element in the thought of Montesquieu himself, as 
well as in that of modern statesmen and specialists in contitutional 
law. 

There are various ways of “putting brakes” upon Parliament. 
The prerogatives of the legislative body may be curtailed by 
another House; by special rights granted to the President (the right 
of veto); by making the Government not directly responsible to 
the legislative body; by granting the Government the right to 
dissolve Parliament; and by the control of the legality of statutes, 


either by the Supreme Court or by a special Constitutional Tribunal. _ 


And what forms does this fundamental guarantee take here in 
Poland? 

It may be reduced to the following postulates: 

(1) Maintaining in everyday life the most diverse links between 
the representative organs and the people. This is easy to achieve 
in a revolutionary period, when the great part of society is 
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spontaneously caught up in a wave of activity. But it is not easy to 
achieve in the course of everyday organizational activities. 

(2) The supremacy of the representative organs over all other 
State organs. 

(3) A hierarchic connection between the representative organs, 


| which together ought to constitute one coherent system. Thus this 


is a matter of creating a system of organs of authority which is 
clearly distinguishable from any other hierarchic systems, such as 
those of the administration and of the judiciary. 

Marxist thought, in evaluating the experiences of the first 
revolutionary constitutional achievements, did not question the 


_ necessity of carrying out a strict delimitation of competences. At the 


same time it postulated that this should be done in such a way 
as to guarantee the supreriority of the highest representative organ 
over all other State organs. Without this, any discussion of the 
sovereignty of the people is just so much hot air. The most striking 
reflection of this in the field or political organization is the accession 
to greater power of the local representative organs. The great 
process of transforming them into organs of authority, superior to 
the administrative organs, has begun. This concept of local gov- 
ernment is very different from that which lies at the basis of the 
practice of the countries in the West. 


Unfortunately, in Poland, just as in the other socialist countries, 
this line of development has been broken. Bureaucratic centralism 
temporarily got the upper hand. This produced a contradiction 
within the socialist community. It has become obvious that any 
future development depended entirely upon the overcoming of this 
contradiction. To treat such temporary deviations as characteristic 
of the socialist state system runs counter to scientific truth. They 
were, on the contrary, a complete negation of socialism. The changes 
which have taken place in Poland since October 1956, as well as 
those in the other socialist countries, bear clear witness to the 
fact that a regeneration of Socialist democracy is in progress. 


In order to strengthen the fundamental guarantee of the rule 
of the law a number of steps have been taken in Poland to enforce 
fully the constitutional rights of the Sejm. The number of decrees 
carrying statutory force has been reduced to a minimum, and the 
number of the Sejm Commissions has been increased to more than 
ten, so that the Sejm may; through their agency, effectively control 
the activities of the Government. For this purpose also, what was 
originally the Ministry of Control has now become the Supreme 
Chamber of Control, which has been granted wide powers and has 
been fully subordinated to the Sejm. It has been realized that only 
if the Sejm has a pramount position can its acts have the highest 
authority in the whole system of lawmaking. This is one of the 
indispensable conditions of strengthening the rule of the law. 
Finally, a great deal has also been done to widen the prerogatives 
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of the Local Councils, which ought to enjoy the maximum rights| 
of government within their territorial units. ’ 

In his essay Can Politics Be a Science? Hume wrote that 
a constitution is perfect when it provides means of preventing bad 
administration. In Poland the view prevails that to ensure the 
effective superriority of the representative organs (the Sejm and tel 
Local Councils) is the best security against bad administration | 

In the Western democracies, the principle of the independenc: 
of the judiciary, a tradition which goes right back to the theory 
of the division of powers, is indissolubly connected with the 
non-political character of the law-courts. In many cases judges ar | 
forbidden by law to take part in public life (be members of political 
parties or of trade unions, take part in political demonstration; 
etc.). 

In Poland and in the other socialist countries the independence 
of the judiciary is conceived differently. 

The judges cannot be actuated by any esprit de corps which 
would make it difficult for them to understand the policy of the) 
State, the outline of which is dictated by the leadership of the 
Workers’ Party. The introduction of law-courts in which juryma 
participate has also played its part in enabling the judges constantly 
to check their professional point of view against that of public 
opinion. Such consultation cannot but be of assistance in the 
interpretation of statutes and the enforcement of the law.® Article 
48 of the Constitution enjoins the law-courts to guard the political 
system of Poland, to protect the achievements of the Polish workin 
people, to protect the People’s rule of the law, social property ani 
civil rights, and to punish offenders. A non-political judge, or om 
guided by differently conceived political aims, could not fulfil such) 
a task. This conception is universally accepted in the socialist) 
countries, and it does not jeopardize the independence of the) 
judiciary. In the socialist countries the judge ought to be, ani 
I think we are entitled to say has been, for several years, indepen) 
dent in his judgement of any concrete case. Since it is he 
alone who assumes moral responsiblity, since it is he who has the 
appropriate professional training, neither the administrative no 
the Party authorities can impose upon him the manner in whic 
he is to decide any concrete case. Not even the Sejm may do that, 
in spite of its paramount constitutional position. 


coe 
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The control of the legality of administrative acts is one of thi 
gurantees without which it would be difficult to imagine th 
functioning of a State in which the rule of the law is to preva 


3 Nevertheless, trial by jury has never been restored in the Polish People! 
Republic. 
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Such control assumes various forms. It is of course carried out by 
the representative bodies, to which the administrative organs are 
subordinated.. We shall however stop to consider the specific means 
by which such control influences the administrative authorities. 


We start from the assumption that a proper control of the 
administration is only possible when it can be directly exercized 
by the citizen who is a party concerned. The Codification 
Commission has begun work on a draft Administrative Procedure 
Act. It is significant that the work on this Act is going on side by 
side with work on measures aimed at raising the professional 
standards of the administrative staffs and at their stabilization. 
Various writers have put forward a number of postulates aimed 
at extending the democratic guarantees of the protection of civil 
rights in the course of administrative procedure. The principle 
behind these may be described as applying to administrative pro- 
cedure, in the broadest possible way, the standards required in 
judical procedure. 

Certain legal and political circles have their reservations on the 
carrying out of the control of the legality of administrative acts by . 
the Public Prosecutor’s office, because its effectiveness is extremely 
limited. They ask whether it would not be better if the Public 
Prosecutor’s Office confined itself to fulfilling the duties of public 
accuser. 

In October 1956 the problem of the rule of the law became the 
centre of public interest. At that time theorists and practitioners 
of the law held that administrative tribunals should be added to 
the other guarantees of a socialist rule of the law. Polish legal 
thinkers believe that there can never be too many guarantees of the 
tule of the law. The mere fact that administrative tribunals were an 
institution which developed in the bourgeois system is not a sufficient 
Teason to consider them useless in our political system, whatever 
may have been felt in the past. The Codification Commission has 
therefore elaborated a draft Act in which such tendencies find 
their reflection. 

The other principal guarantees of the rule of the law are as 
follows: 


(a) The responsibility of the State for damage caused by its 
employees. The Act of 15th November, 1956 has given a ruling on 
this matter, conceiving the responsibility of the State very broadly 
and excluding from it none of the activities of any group of State 
‘organs, nor any kind of activity undertaken by a State employee in 
the performance of his duties (article 1). 

(b) The system of criminal trial guarantees. Their fundamental 
purpose is the discovery of the material (objective) truth, while 
guaranteeing the accused the right of defence. They are based on 
principles which have evolved in the course of a long development 
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of progressive legal thinking. Their discussion would demand 
a separate article. : 

The rule of the law demands good laws. If we ask how good 
laws should be framed, the answer is far from simple. In those 
countries where the law is made by judges the question will receive 
one answer, in those where the bulk of legal provisions are contained 
in legislative acts, promulgated by State organs of various kinds, 
it will receive another. The postulates put forward by the countries 
where private property is predominant will differ from those put 
forward by countries where the foundation of the political system 
is socialized property. 

Our own experience dictates certain postulates to us, postulates 
on the carrying out of which the proper level of legislation depends. 
The most important of these, that of harmonizing the entire legal 
system, involves the necessity of codifying those branches of the 
law in which legal materials of various kinds (frequently containing 
provisions which contradict each other) have been accumulating, 
hampering the application of the law. This is being carried out: 
a useful step without regard to the particular circumstances in- 
volved. Therefore one refrains from legal regulation in cases where 
it is unnecessary, where social processes can spontaneously take 
the course towards which new legislative acts would lead them. 
This goes hand in hand with the tendency to limit the inflation of 
legal provisions. The overcoming of bureaucracy and centralization 
are means which may put a stop to the flood of legislative acts. 

But we cannot expect the rule of the law to be strengthened 
by good legislation alone. The strongest guarantees of the rule of 
the law are the rising moral standards of the community, and 
a growing feeling, on the part of all sectors of society, of the ties 
that bind them together. 

Such action, however, is reciprocal. The habit of observing the 
law provides a framework for the propagation of moral principles. 


-_ 
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THE MUSIC OF 
WITOLD LUTOSLAWSKI 


by 
STEFAN JAROCINSKI 


F the whole galaxy of talented composers who have made 
QO ier appearance in Poland in the last quarter of a century, 

Witold Lutostawski is certainly the most powerful personality. 
He is a representative figure, a focus for the highest aims and 
achievements of contemporary Polish music. 


An authentic work of art is the product of the imaginative fusion 
within the mind of the artist of his own thought and temperament 
and those outside currents generated by the spirit of his age. 
Focillon, Malraux, or any Marxist aesthetician, would accept this 
definition. And they might well cite Lutoslawski’s music to support 
them. All his work is intrinsically individual. Yet at the same time 
it reflects the musical problems of our time. 

By 1937, when the. twenty-four-year-old Lutoslawski won his 
composer’s spurs at the Warsaw Conservatoire, the total system, 
on which the worthy professors had fed the young man, had already 
crumbled away. On the rubble to which Debussy, Stravinsky and 
Schénberg had reduced the edifice of classical harmony, peculiar 
saplings began to spring up. The new orchard was tended by no 
less a gardener than Stravinsky (de la nouvelle maniére), whose 
new style was baptized as “neo-classicism”. Not far away, sweat 
running from his brow, Hindemith toiled on the treatise, Unter- 
weisung der Tonsatz, which was to provide the theoretical basis 
for his tonal-moded synthesis. Detached from the hurly-burly of 
the concert hall, Schénberg’s two disciples, Berg and Webern, 
continued to tread their chosen path alone. The musical firmament 
swarmed with the sham stars of short-lived “geniuses”. After 
the death of Ravel, Berg, Roussel and Szymanowski, only a few 
genuine stars remained, among them one of great magnitude — 
Bart6ék. But the star of Barték, one of the greatest synthesizers 
of twentieth-century musical language, was soon to be obscured 
by the heavy clouds looming over Europe, sick and torn by internal 
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strife. This continent which since the beginning of the century had 
been in the throes of a great cultural turmoil, was now entering 
a new phase of crises. 


The young composers of Lutoslawski’s generation, who came 
of age artistically in these years of crisis at the end of the period 
between the wars, differed fundamentally from their elders in 
that they did not live through the Sturm und Drangperiode of new 
music. That was behind them. They had no need to turn against 
the system of orthodox tonality. It was a dead letter — so much 
so that it would have seemed utterly ridiculous to take up arms 
against it. The younger generation dreamt rather of some new 
Bach who would show them the way out of the hopeless tangle 
of artistic schools and currents and would establish a new order 
in the realm of sound. But Bachs do not appear on demand, and 
certainly not in periods of transition, when societies and cultures 
are weathering heavy storms. But, in their absence, people still 
attempt to find their own way out of the impasse. The attempt is 
a difficult one, because when the artist is addressing a society which 
has no common assumptions, no universally recognized aims, his 
appeal will be limited, his work simply an expression of an 
individual quest, without universal validity. 


Nevertheless, Lutostawski was always keenly interested in 
individual attempts to encompass the vast gamut of possibilities 
open to contemporary art. 


The earliest surviving piece of Lutostawski’s music, the Piano 
Sonata (1934), already reveals an important element in his creative 
_ make-up: a remarkable sense of form and construction. This sense 
of form helped the composer to resist the temptations of impression- 
ism in the teeth of his great sensitiveness to colour and harmony. 
Szymanowski’s Third Symphony affected Lutostawski profoundly; 
when he heard it he was as if drugged. He himself has said that 
he “felt quite dizzy for a number of weeks”. This reaction helped 
him to throw off the spell not only of impressionism but of any 
other art inspired by a morbid hypersensitiveness or spiritual 
narcissism. The composer became aware of a growing need for the 
concrete and concise, for limpidity in harmonization, for clearly- 
defined rhythms — for everything that protects music from laxity 
of form and arms the artist against the tyrany of the subconscious. 


The Symphonic Variations (1939), begun while Lutostawski was 
still at the Conservatoire, is a work in which youthful freshness 
in coupled with remarkable technical mastery; it is an expression 
of a genuinely musical temperament, a colourful and spirited piece 
with a savoury dressing of wit. The composer provided here tangible 
proof that he was quite immune to the stuffy atmosphere of either 
moody subjectivism or romantic hysteria. Though written in the 
style of the early Stravinsky, the work is clearly moving within the 
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confines of its own world of sound, where the difference between 
the major and minor scales is almost non-existent. 

The Variations on a Theme of Paganini for two pianos (1941) 
represents a further step in the composer’s search for his own 
harmonic idiom (among other things in his original conception of 
simultaneous fine affinity). He writes brilliantly for the piano, 
using modern harmonies and displaying an admirable ingenuity in 
contrasting the variations by means of diverse rhythm and colour. 
Paganini’s twenty-fourth Capriccio for solo violin bas been used 
as the basis for variations by a host of great composers (among them 
Liszt, Brahms, Schumann, Busoni, Szymanowski, Rachmaninoff, 
Blacher). But Lutoslawski has succeeded in finding further in- 
spiration in the theme. 

One remebers that Baudelaire characterized two distinct kinds 
of sensibility in the artist: la sensibilité du coeur et la sensibilité 
de Vimagination. In the process of creation he believed the latter 
to be the more important. For, as he put it, elle sait choisir, juger, 
comparer, fuir ceci, rechercher cela, rapidement, spontanement. 
Cest de cette sensibilité, qui s’appelle généralement le Goiit, que 
nous tirons la puissance d’éviter le mal et de chercher le bien en 
matiére poétique. (L’art romantique, Paris, 1924, p. 171.) I quote this 
because Lutoslawski seems to me graced with this sensibilité de 
Vimagination to an exceptionally high degree. It manifests itself 
not only in his Paganini Variations but in all his music. For this 
reason he has produced no failures, and no works which appear to 
have been written at half pressure — although certainly not all 
his work is equally accessible to everyone. 


From the moment that Lutoslawski became fully aware of the 
scope and originality of his creative powers, he became equally 
aware that as long as he kept within sight of the rock of tonality 
he would be in no danger of drowning in the sea of atonal music. 
But for such a policy of safety a price had to be paid. It meant that 
he would be unable to stretch the wings of his musical imagination 
or fully to satisfy his need for self-expression. Yet he was loath to 
venture, without compass, on a perilous voyage on the seas of 
atonality, nor did he relish the prospect of having to improvise — 
from work to work — new rules of musical navigation. No one 
in Poland — apart from Jézef Koffler, who was murdered by the 
Nazis — or anywhere else, for that matter, took twelve-note music 
seriously. It was during the years of the Occupation that Lutoslaw- 
ski began to feel the need for some ordering principle, for a new 
set of musical rules, “a means which would help him” — as he 
modestly put it — “to move more easily within the confines of 
twelve notes”. 

At that time, he wrote 30 small polyphonic pieces for brass 
(1934-44) — a series of typically experimental works, whose 
Importance in the clarification of Lutostawski’s musical vocabulary 
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lies chiefly in the fact that they were his first essays in atonality 
and polyphony and provided him with experience he was frequently 
to draw upon later. The Trio for oboe, clarinet and bassoon (1945), 
written immediately after them, is remarkable for the severely 
disciplined logic of its musical thought. 

When Polskie Wydawnictwo Muzyczne (Polish Music Publi- 
cations) asked Lutostawski to arrange a selection of Polish Folk 
Melodies for piano, for use in schools, the composer did not imagine 
that his contact with the folk music would last a whole decade, 
Folk art is enjoying a high status in Poland; it had focussed 
attention and turned into something of a fashion even before it 


became the basis of an official style, “national in form and socialist | 


in content”. This was just a smart formula, but in the hands of 
people who believed that a style can be created to order it became 
a dangerous means of exerting pressure. Lutostawski is not one 
of those who easily succumb to slogans of this kind, but the 
prevailing atmosphere of forced, frenetic interest in folk art, was 
bound to affect his music. 


All the more so since the problem of using folk material as 
a basis for original music was a stimulus which Lutoslawski — in 
common with Chopin or Szymanowski — had no wish to reject. 
During work on the Folk Melodies, the Twenty Polish Carols and 
the Children’s Songs (1947), settings of verses by Julian Tuwim, 
Lutoslawski gained in technique, particularly in his use of harmony. 
In the Folk Melodies, for example, he combined tonal melody with 
atonal harmeny, a device he is particularly fond of and uses 
frequently, with excellent results, even in works — such as the 
Children’s Songs — which by their nature demand the simplest 
possible treatment. 

His excursion into folk music did not prevent the composer 
from finishing in 1947 his Symphony, begun in 1941. He used this 
tight, classical form, which even when it permits departure from 
traditional models leaves no room for rhapsodical asides, as a vehicle 


for the expression of the quintessence of his thought. Technically, | 
the Symphony incorporates all the aspects of Lutostawski’s mastery 


of modern musical language. 


The Little Suite for orchestra (1950) and the Silesian Triptych 


for soprano and orchestra (1951) — two works which had an 
immediate success with the public — are almost a return to the 
world of the Folk Melodies, but the music now displays a far 
greater complexity of both formal and harmonic structure. The folk 
material has been digested and transmuted. Lutostawski’s invention 
and skill as well as his individual approach to the particular 
problems presented, have together created a work of charming 
simplicity, lyrical appeal and lucid construction. In the Five Dance 
Preludes for clarinet and piano (1954), Lutostawski’s most recent 
“folk piece”, which he has himself described as his “farewell to 
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folklore for an indefinite time’’, the composer was mainly concerned 
with the achievement of fluent transition from one musical idea to 
another. 


This fluency in conducting musical dialogue, acquired during 
work on the Preludes, became an asset in another work, on which 
the composer had been working since 1950. On completion, this 
work — the Concerto for Orchestra (1954) — was recognized as 
one of his most important achievements. It was also inspired by 
folk motifs (both genuine and imaginary), yet worked out in a way 
distinctly different from stylization. Folk motifs are used as raw 
material completely subjected to the larger pattern of the work 
and not as a form-determining factor. Just as was the case with the 
Symphony in its time, so does the Concerto provide — in a monu- 
mental form — a synthesis of all Lutoslawski’s knowledge of 
music. 

This work was written at a time when long-awaited creative 
freedom became reality; in this atmosphere, Lutostawski’s music 
is beginning to move at a rapid pace towards the composer’s 
cherished goal. 


The Funeral Music for strings, dedicated to the memory of Béla 
Barték, had its first performance on March 26, 1958 at Katowice. 
The critics unanimously acclaimed it as a work of major importance. 
Here Lutostawski’s insistent search for a technique of his own has 
finally led him to a true artistic independence. Although he 
considers that serial technique enabled the school of Schénberg to 
create works that will endure, he himself feels dissatisfied with 
twelve-note or “serial” music. He finds its neglect of harmony, and 
in particular its underestimation of the réle certain chords and their 
sequences play in the listener’s perception uncongenial, and he feels 
that “serial” music is disjointed and static. This does not mean that 
he is blind to the usefulness of dodecaphonic technique, yet he 
rebels against the doctrinaire view that it is the only and uni- 
versal technique for composition. Lutoslawski sees the weakness 
of twelve-note music in the fact that the order of the notes in the 
series is pre-arranged. This entirely disregards the nature of the 
listener’s reaction to various sequences, tones and chords, which is 
subject to the law of sound eccommodation and prevents him from 
adapting his perception to the ever changing impulses. Instead of 
note rows, Lutostlawski arranges series of tones according to the 
similarity of their effect on the listener, thus giving him an oppor- 
tunity of adapting himself to the most striking anomalies and of 
maintaining unbroken contact with the progression of the music. 


I have drawn attention to these technicalities because they are 
extremely important. The Funeral Music is highly complex, 
and at this complexity I have only hinted. And any discussion of 
the elaborate and unusual means Lutoslawski employs here does 
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not take into account the end to which they are directed — the 
communication of profound emotion. 

The Funeral Music strikes a perfect balance between technical 
fluency and inspiration. It is one of the pinnacles of Lutostawski's | 
music, and it gives a promise of greater achievements to come. 

To a great artist art is — as Camus has put it — “a form of 
rebellion”. The certainty he hopes to attain in a perfect work of 
art is a delusion that vanishes on the morrow of the artist’s triumph | 
over matter and his own restlessness. Yet to those of us who are | 
more simple beings such works matter very much indeed. The 
artist abandons his work without pain. Then it begins to live within | 
our minds. Lutostawski’s music leaves us in no doubt that he is an | 


artist of great stature, second to none in Poland since Szymanowski. 
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GENEVA DIARY ’58 


by 
ANDRZEJ ZIEMILSKI 


HE second great pilgrimage of physicists to Geneva for the 

talks, “Man and the Atom’, came to an end a short time ago. 

The hall in the Palace of Nations, packed for ten days by 5,000 
scientists, is not beautiful. It has witnessed meetings of many 
statesmen: Chamberlain and Litvinov, Briand and Streseman. 
Elsewhere, in a huge, baroque pavilion, crowds of people, guided 
by pretty hostesses, were gazing with awe at a model of the British 
ZETA, running their fingers over the polished tin plates of the 
Russian sputnik and casting anxious glances at the American reactor 
in operation. Yes, anxious, for it is with uncertain steps that we 
enter the second half of twentieth century, remembering perhaps the 
words of Jaspers: “Modern technique is no longer a matter of 
choice, but of destiny.” 


Destiny? What kind of destiny? This is the other side to the 
coin. There have been 200 test explosions in the last ten years. 
According to Charles Noél Martin, the French physicist, this 
represents an explosion of six to eight thousand atomic bombs of the 
type dropped on Hiroshima. The result? A terrible increase of 
radiation in the atmosphere, and the first reports of geneticists so 
terrifying that they are not published openly. 

As well as the experts attending their conference, intellectuals 
of all kinds and shades of opinion gathered in Geneva for the 
thirteenth annual Meetings. Having penetrated as it were by 
osmosis from the Palace of Nations, the subject was “Man and the 
Atom”. The historical situation and a rendering of accounts to date. 
Possibilities and perils. Utopias and hopes. 

The debates followed papers which touched on practically 
everything: physics and philosophy, morals and politics. On ideology. 
Even, finally, on theodicy. 

Louis Leprince-Ringuet spoke on the “New Psychology of the 
Scientific Researcher”. He compared premises and methods behind 
the work of de Broglie, under whom he himself had worked years 
ago, with those prevailing in an atomic research centre in the ’50s; 
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at Princeton, for instance. Then — limited space and means, inde.) 


pendence of spirit and versatility of mind; now — imposing 
buildings, spaciousness and comfort, collective work and narrow 
specialization. Then — scientific research was looked upon with 


indifference by the public (“scientists are dreamers”). Now it is 
rammed down the public’s throat and forms the major and ever! 


increasing part of military expenditure. 
Oak Ridge has been called a concentration camp for Nobel 


Prizewinners. Perhaps this is an exaggeration, but the fact remains) 
that secret police watch over the comfortable isolation of scientists) 


at the atomic city. 

Isn’t it ominous? Doesn’t the estrangement of physicists from 
the rest of the world conceal an utter helplessness in their dealings 
with the politicians and military strategists who exploit them? Are 
they still the free agents they were in the nineteenth century? 
These problems were heatedly debated. 


* 


Werner Heisenberg moved the debate on to philosophical ground. 
He said that the discovery of the quantum theory has brought us 
closer to Plato and taken us away from Democritus. In his opinion 
we are nearer to Aristotle: he was concerned with matter, either 
as a possibility or a probability; something half-way between the 
massive reality of matter in the Democritan sense and the mor 
flexible Platonic idea. The old foundations of classical physics, time 
and space, have lost their absolute quality. Heisenberg maintained 
that Kant’s conceptions should be examined a priori. But in the 
world of contemporary physics Dinge an sich have no place. What 
we call matter is merely a mode of presenting mathematical struc 
tures. 

This argument was open to question. Heisenberg admitted that 
de Broglie, for instance, held a diametrically opposed view. But its 
opponents did not feel themselves well enough equipped to provoke 
a discussion. (When humanists and scientists meet they often expos 
each other’s inadequacy.) On the other hand Heisenberg was 
joined by some questionable allies, who strove among other things 
to achieve a proof of the existence of Providence from the doctrine 
of indeterminism. Even Heisenberg deemed it necessary tactfully 
to divorce himself from this atomysticism. 


x 


The lecture given by Professor Maria Ossowska of Warsaw (thé 
first Pole to be invited to lecture at the Meetings) was mo 
earthbound. Backed by sober facts and cautious in her conclusions) 
Ossowska examined the history of morality; she dispassionatell 
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analyzed moral standards from the sociological viewpoint. “Modern 
Physics and Moral Attitudes” was a subject which proved to be 
more concrete than the title might have suggested. 

Is the atomic fear of today something new? We know the myth 
of the Flood, or of the End of the World, heralded by a comet, by 
war, famine or pestilence. There are plenty of historical examples 
of mass fear of a catastrophe. But they went out with the Middle 
Ages. The ideologists of the industrial revolution brought with them 
the vision of a harmonious development of mankind, a faith in 
progress. Then, with new causes, the sense of impending doom 
returned. It changed from a transcendental to an immanent one: 
civilization itself was to bring about its catastrophe. How many 
schools of thought in the twenties proclaimed the decadence of 
Europe, the “Decline of the West’, or a “Return to the Dark Ages’’? 


“But today’, Ossowska maintained, “the nature of this fear has 
changed. At one time fear of the end of the world gnawed at the 
minds of the primitive, the uneducated. Today it is the food of the 
élite; it emanates from them. At one time it was known only in 
limited areas. Today atomic fear is universal. At one time the end 
of the body presaged judgment and purification. Today, after an 
atomic flood, the future looks overwhelmingly tragic — there is no 
way out.” 

This state of the modern mind is best seen in the younger 
generation. Sociologists in Japan, the United States, Poland, France 
and the German Federal Republic, all agree that the wish “to feel 
secure or, if that is impossible, to steer clear of politics and find 
a comfortable niche in life within a small circle of friends” — such 
is the alarming, limited substance of the younger generation’s 
dreams. It is truly alarming because it wants so little. But there 
is some hope. It lies in the “circle of friends”, so astonishingly 
common to all the reports. It signifies a need for brotherhood; it is 
felt even by the Teddy-boys, Halbstarke or Hooligans, so typical 
of the modern big-city landscape. In senseless activity they find an 
outlet for the same helplessness that characterizes the older gene- 
ration in face of the impersonal powers that rule the world. 

The need for brotherhood: here’s a chance, if only the teachers 
and the rulers of the world would understand it. 

This thesis was not questioned. But doubts were expressed: 
doesn’t each generation view its own situation as an exceptional 
one? After all, does fear of atomic death differ from terror of 
a 10-ton bomb? 

“..1 returned from Hiroshima two hours ago...” said Gunther 
Anders, the American writer of Austrian extraction. “When I was 
in Hiroshima...” Robert Jungk began his paper entitled Brighter 
than a Thousand Suns. The elegant library of Mme de Staél’s 


3 Palace in Coppet, to which the participants in the Meetings made 


the usual trip by a small boat across the blue waters of Lake 
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Leman, had never witnessed such dramatic debates. Horror 
emanated from the observations and recollections from scholarly 
comments and journalistic reports. It could not even be dispelled” 
by the exquisite gaiety of a Vivaldi concerto, accompanied by the’ 
singing of birds in the park outside. “The human race is no) 
indispensable” remarked someone towards the close of the debates! 
It sounded like a last warning. The situation of our generation is 
after all an exceptional one. 





: 

* | 
woiras { 
How can we meet it? Emmanuel d’Astier de la Vigerie spoke on’ 
“The Atomic Era and the Man in the Street”. To the latter the atom; 
does not mean rocket propulsion or a powerhouse. It means the! 
Bomb. And it is to the credit of the Peace Movement (whatever one 
has to say about its origins) that it has aroused world opinion about! 


the Bomb. It has forced even the reluctant to speak up; it has) 


revolutionized the views of many who originally looked upon the! 
bomb as a strategic and patriotic necessity. This, of course, is only 
a beginning. Working patiently, step by step, we have to eliminate’ 
atomic fear. ' 

“There is, for instance, a ‘Club of Terror’. Should France join’) 
Wouldn’t it be better if she joined instead a Club of Those Who 
Say No? Isn’t the Rapacki Plan a draft of rules for such a club?”, 
asked d’Astier. Discussion was animated. One of the Swiss honestly! 
admitted that he had been an advocate of atomic armaments for 
his country, but he now saw the absurdity of his attitude. Jules 
Moch was of a different opinion: “Perhaps, if the monopoly of the 
Big Three was broken, they would be more inclined to negotiate?” 
D’Astier retorted: “If the Bomb is not prohibited it might find it 
way to smaller and smaller, less responsible countries. Who could 
guarantee that in a chauvinistic rage they might not use it to decide 
a petty conflict?” 

Then doubts were expressed as to the influence exerted by! 
popular campaigns (of the Peace Movement type) on the gov-) 
ernments. Facts showed, however, that they are effective. They i 
not solve many political problems, it is true, such as colonialism,) 
pressure politics, or totalitarian tendencies, but by gradually freeing 
mankind from atomic fear might they not perhaps assist a solution) 
of the other questions also? 


en 





* 


Too heavy a burden of responsibility should not be placed upo! 
scientists. Daniel Bovet (1957 Nobel Prize in biology) drew in his} 
paper, “Scientific Research and Human Progress’, a fine pictur 
of science and human progress advancing hand in hand. The unioy 
is now inevitable, but it is important to remember that mora 
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responsibility is required of both sides. As early as 1946 Joliot 
warned us that in a conflict between science and society it is usually 
uninformed and incomprehending society that is to blame. Here 
is a chance for humanists to show their mettle: to communicate to 
a wider public the real meaning of science. 


x 


Lectures by two clergymen concluded the Meetings. Pastor 
Boegner, President of the French Protestant Union, had somehow 
lost sight of the theme of the Meetings among theological discussions. 
The lecture of the Rev. Dubarle, philosopher, physicist and cyber- 
neticist, was a broad plea for humanism in the coming “atomic 
civilization”. But Rev. Dubarle’s courageous reasoning failed to 
overcome the atmosphere of mysticism which descended on the 
final sessions. The temporal promise and terror of the future 
dissolved in a vision of the spiritual salvation of the world. It was 
well, I think, that one of the last speakers, the Greek writer 
Angelos Angelopoulos, discreetly reminded the gathering that we 
have not yet achieved temporal salvation. The majority of mankind 
is underfed and badly housed. Two-thirds of the world benefit from 
only 15 per cent of its income. 

Hypocrisy and blindness are as dangerous as the Bomb... 

Unfortunately there was a little of that blindness at the 
Meetings. How frequently and readily people spoke “on behalf of 
mankind”. Actually, however, “mankind” was very far from being 
properly represented. There were practically no representatives 
of either of the Americas. The Russians were absent. No one from 
Great Britain took the floor. For Africa spoke a man torn between 
the claims of his native Algeria and his support for de Gaulle. Asia 
had one representative from China and a movingly naive young 
emigré from Vietnam. 

At times the hall was overflowing with metaphysics. Where 
were the British neo-positivists? Where was the American school 
of pragmatism? Where were the Marxists? 

“Man and the Atom.” A great subject. In spite of the unavoidable 
shortcomings the 1958 Geneva Meetings went some way towards 
meeting its challenge. The historical milestone called Hiroshima 
“helped to explain the world and the relation with one’s fellow 
beings” (Martine Monod). And, as Ossowska justly reminded us in 
the course of discussion, “knowledge is a part of action: it is more, 
it is action itself”. 















SCHOOL REFORM 


NY remodelling of a_ social 

system inevitably brings in its 
wake a radical reform in education. 
This happened in France during 
both the Revolution and the age of 
Enlightenment. The same process 
has been taking place in Poland 
since 1944, 

The most notable change during 
the past fourteen years has been 
the tremendous increase in the 
number of pupils in primary * and 
secondary schools, and of students 
in universities. Primary schooling 
has been made compulsory and 
higher education opened to the 
children of working-class families. 

In order to satisfy the urgent 
demand for trained technicians — 
a result of the country’s speedy 
industrialization — a considerable 
number of vocational schools have 
been opened. Progress has been 
rapid. The present population of 
this country is 7 million less than 
in 1938, but the number of pupils 
who will finish their primary 


* The Polish primary school caters 
for children from the age of seven 
to fourteen. After leaving it, they 
can go on either to a grammar or 
vocational school, which they will 
normally leave at the age of 


seventeen or eighteen. 
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schooling this year is 275 thousand, 





compared with 145 thousand in | 


1938. In trade schools there are 
now 480 thousand pupils; there 
were 220 thousand in 1938. 


SENT EE 


These achievements are consi- | 


derable. But plans have long been 
afoot for a further reform of 
primary and secondary schools. It 
has been argued that these make 
no provision for practical training. 


The grammar school syllabus 


castihaadhs danhin ditt sane 


has continually been subjected to | 
sharp attacks. Until recently that 


of the primary schools was not 
regarded with as much urgency. 
Demographic changes and the na- 
tional economy’s need for new 
employees have now revealed that 
here too there is a pressing need 
for reform. 


For a long time the press and | 


various teaching circles have been 
compaigning for more practical 
training for pupils in primary and 
grammar schools. This demand for 
reform was the main topic of the 


educationists of the Polish United | 


Worker’s Party who met at a con- 
ference in September. During the 
meeting Mr Wladystaw Gomutka 
made a speech outlining a new 
programme for educational reform, 
of which the following is an 


outline. 
t 
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“Educational reform is neces- 
sary for two basic reasons. The first 
is the need to fill the two-year 
vacuum in the life of pupils who 
leave primary schools and do not 
go on to vocational or grammar 
schools. The second is the necessity 
of adjusting the educational sys- 
tem of this country to the present 
and future requirements of our 
building of socialism.” 

During the past years 75 per 
cent of the children leaving 
primary schools have gone on to 
other schools, but this situation is 
radically worsening. We are now 
feeling the effects of the post-war 
bulge and by 1965 the number of 
young people between the ages of 
14—17 will have increased to 2.6 
millions as compared with 1.7 
million in 1955. The Government 
has no means of developing gram- 
mar schools to an extent sufficient 
to absorb this increase. The only 
solution is for primary schools to 
take over some of the pupils and 
the syllabus of vocational schools. 
This will mean lengthening the 
period of compulsory education by 
two years. The seven-year primary 
school should be gradually reorga- 
nized so that children who do not 
goon to trade and grammar schools 
should receive a two-year training 
to prepare them for work in agri- 
culture, industry, transport etc. 

Mr Gomutka also talked about 
the grammar schools: 
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“Let us take a look at our 
grammar schools, at their syllabus, 
at the atmosphere prevailing in 
them. They aim only at prepara- 
tion for university studies. The 
Syllabus of these schools is not 
properly varied to meet the requi- 
rements of community life. It con- 
tains no thought for tomorrow, it 
does not even make full provision 
for the needs of today. And it 
must be remembered that the pers- 
pectives for technical progress in 
this country make demands of the 
grammar schools. Production is 
going to need more and more 
workers with a general and techni- 
cal education. There are many 
other professions which also re- 
quire people with such educa- 
tion — laboratory workers, nurses, 
book-keepers, managerial person- 
nel etc.” 

This then is the main trend of 
the proposed reforms. They are 
designed — as is the whole deve- 
lopment of education in Poland 
today — to meet the needs of 
growing industrialization and to 
enable the country to make up its 
considerable arrears in technology. 
These reforms should create a core 
of specialists with secondary edu- 
cation, who will in turn raise the 
technological and _ professional 
standards of the nation. They will 
also help to fight the hooliganism 
now apparent among Polish youth. 
For it is the young people who 
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have not found suitable work, or 
who feel disappointed with their 
own achievements, who go most 
easily astray. 


Apart from the reform of the 
syllabus Mr Gomutka dealt also 
with the nature of the school 
system, emphasizing its lay cha- 
racter and sharply criticizing those 
of the clergy who would like to 
change it. Lay schools have long 
existed in some western countries, 
but it was not possible to introduce 
them in Poland until 1944. In 1956 
an agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic Epis- 
copate granted the right to give 
religious instruction in schools. 
In assenting to this however the 
Government had no intention of 
sacrificing the secular character of 
the schools. Gomutka emphasized 
that: 


“The Government does not 
intend to withdraw from its 
agreement with the Church. The 
teaching of religion in schools, as 
a voluntary subject, and outside 
the normal school hours, is to be 
allowed to continue... At the same 
time the Government has a duty 
to guarantee schools where no re- 
ligion is taught, for the children 
of those parents who do not wish 
their children to learn religion in 
school. On religious instruction in 
schools the Government takes the 
attitude that there must be tole- 


NOTES 


ration, but that the lay character 
of the schools must nevertheless 
be preserved.” 
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MR RAPACKI AT UNO. 


OWARD. the end of the se | 

cond World War Winston Chur. | 
chill, in the course of a House of | 
Commons debate on Polish affairs, 
said that the Poles have as many | 
great qualities as they have great! 
failings. He spoke of their noble» 
romanticism and their inability to f 
face hard facts. But even Sir 
Winston could scarcely have re” 
proached Mr Adam Rapacki, the! 
Polish Foreign Minister, with 
a lack of political realism when he 
spoke last month before the Gene | 
ral Assembly of the United Na- | 
tions. 


“The past year has shown par | 
ticularly clearly”, said Mr Rapac 
ki, “that the two great processes 
of our epoch, the development of | 
the forces of socialism and the 
liberation of subject peoples, are | 
progressing rapidly and irrevo-/ 





- 


cably, and that any attempt to) 


hinder these processes by force! 
must fail in practice and end in 

the bankruptcy of the theory which 

prompted the intervention. It has 

shown that peaceful coexistence is 
becoming an essential foundation 

of international life.” 
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MR RAPACKI 


We are now witnessing enor- 
mous changes in human con- 
sciousness, which are setting their 
seal upon the new epoch. 

Completely contradictory ten- 
dencies are also appearing. On the 
one hand efforts are being made to 
improve international coexistence 
and to solve discords by means 
of discussion; on the other, the 
efforts are directed at sharpening 
differences, at solving conflicts by 
force and foreign dictation. 

There are certainly few 
people — the feelings of the na- 
tions are not in question — who 
want war. But past experiences 
have taught us that wars come 
without the consent of nations. 
Today the hydrogen bomb symbo- 
lizes the death of millions of 
people. The first task confronting 
responsible politicians throughout 
the world, irrespective of their 
ideologies, is to create conditions 
in which its use would be im- 
possible. 


It is in this spirit that Polish 
diplomacy, with the support of the 
Polish nation, is carrying on its 
ceaseless campaign to re-establish 
the Rapacki Plan on the forum of 
international discussion. This began 
during last year’s session of UNO 
and it was obviously right of Mr 
Rapacki to bring it before this 
most international of forums again 
this year. 

The Plan, which proposes the 
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denuclearization of Poland, Cze- 
choslovakia and Eastern and 
Western Germany, has been criti- 
cized with varying degress of 
sharpness. It was rejected brus- 
quely by the United States and po- 
litely by Great Britain. It suffered 
a similar fate in the German Fe- 
deral Republic 

Nevertheless it is supported not 
only by the German Democratic 
Republic and the Soviet Union, but 
also by a large and apparently 
growing number of people in the 
West. The idea of disengagement 
was endorsed at the recent Labour 
Party Conference in Scarborough. 

During the present session of 
UNO the Rapacki Plan found 
a supporter in Senor Padilla Ner- 
vo, the Mexican Foreign Minister. 
Great interest has also been shown 
recently in Norway. A delegation 
of the Storting visited Poland in 
September and Mr Rapacki is to 
go to Norway at the end of 
October. These are signs that the 
rejection of the plan is by no 
means final. 

“Poland has already proved”, 
said Mr Rapacki, “that she is able 
to make allowances... and to take 
into account the difficulties of her 
partners. We Poles have already 
taken a full course in the school 
of political realism and for this 
reason we are not convinced by the 
arguments which have been 
brought against the creation of 
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a denuclearized zone in Europe. 
This naturally does not mean that 


we are not prepared to consider - 


other propositions for easing ten- 
sion in Europe. Any suggestion 
would be investigated by Poland 
with the greatest interest.” The 
Rapacki Plan is one contribution 
to the discussion on disarmament. 
Another in the same group of 
international problems is the 
banning of tests of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons. This is to be 
discussed at the conference of the 
Soviet Union, the United States 
and Great Britain which opens 
in Geneva on the 31st October. The 
success of these talks would greatly 
relieve existing tension between 
East and West and would create 
favourable conditions for solving 
other disarmament problems, as 
well as provide new ground for 
a thorough discussion of the Ra- 
packi Plan. 

Such speculation depends on 
a series of “ifs”. Polish hopes how- 
ever are founded on Polish con- 
victions, which were given ex- 
pression at the UNO session by Mr 
Rapacki. 

“We consider that increased co- 
operation between countries of 
differing systems, based exclus- 
ively on their common interests, 
is a contribution to the lessening 
of tension and to coexistence. We 
wish to develop this, taking 
advantage in our relations with 


NOTES 


other countries of our common 
economic interests, of common 
historical and cultural conditions — 
of everything which unites us.” 


Ps P, 


“THE FULL-RIPENED 
GRAIN...” 
HE Harvest Celebrations in 


Poland are the occasion for the 
whole community to pay tribute 





s 


to the labours of the husbandman. — 
From all parts of Poland people | 


from the countryside pour into 
Warsaw. They come from co-ope- 
rative farms and private holdings 
to present the nation’s representa- 
tives with garlands — symbols of 
the freshly gathered crops. 

More than fifty years ago 
Sigaux wrote: “A good government 
is one during whose term of office 
there are good harvests.” He was 
concerned with the importance of 
the harvest then for France. In 
Poland, between the wars — when 
the overpopulation of the country- 


e 





side was a tremendous social and © 


economic problem — a good or bad 
harvest made all the difference to 
the country’s overall economic si- 
tuation. The older generation of 
Poles will never forget the results 
of the disastrous failure of crops 
in 1924. The great effort made to 
Stabilize the currency proved to 
be in vain, and it was found 
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“THE FULL-RIPENED GRAIN” 


necessary to devaluate the zloty, 
as the meagre reserves of currency 
were quickly used up in importing 
the large amounts of cereals ne- 
cessary to maintain the staple diet 
of the population. 

The rapid industrialization of 
the last few years has deprived 
the harvest of its paramount réle 
in the economy. But it is still 
important. The amount of cereals 
which have to be imported for 
the, nation’s food and for breeding 
purposes is in direct proportion to 
the amount harvested. 

This year the harvest was good. 
The combined total of the four 
principal grain crops was 13,543 
thousand tons, compared with 
13,528 thousand tons last year. This 
year’s figure is 2,212 thousand tons 
higher than the average annual 
yield between 1950 and 1955. This 
is some evidence of the progress 
made in agriculture during the 
past two years. Last year the most 
progress was made on individual 
holdings. It is notable that this 
year the production per hectare of 
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State farms has kept pace with 
that of individual ones, while that 
of co-operative farms has out- 
stripped it. 

Exact data on root crops will 
be available only after they have 
all been gathered in. It is already 
evident however that there will be 
large crops of potatoes from indi- 
vidual holdings. The harvest of 
sugar-beet has been so plentiful 
that the period of sugar production 
has been lengthened. This year’s 
production should not only cover 
Poland’s steadily increasing home 
consumption, but should also leave 
a larger surplus than ever before 
for export. 

The excellent yield of the 1958 
harvest is the outcome of con- 
tinued improvement in the mecha- 
nization of agriculture, an increas- 
ed use of artificial fertilizers, and 
favourable weather. Results would 
have been even better had it not 
been for the catastrophic floods 
which in the spring and summer 
covered large areas of the country. 


B. b. 








EXCHANGES, 
A NOVELTY IN POLISH TRADE 


Many new organizations are 
springing up in Polish do- 
mestic trade. One of these is 
a special type of commodity 
exchange. Already there is 
a building materials exchange, 
a textile exchange, and a foot- 
wear exchange. The same im- 
pulse can be seen at work in 
larger intermediary enterpri- 
ses, such as the Heavy Indus- 
try Trading House. These de- 
velopments are undoubtedly 
connected with the decentra- 
lization of internal trade as 
well as with the partial satu- 
ration of the market for some 
commodities, and hence the 
first difficulties in selling. 


GDYNIA’S 35th BIRTHDAY 


Thirty-five years ago the 
first ship called at the new 
port of Gdynia. Today Gdynia 
is second only to Szczecin, 
among Polish seaports. It 
handles over 4 million tons 
of goods annually. Today Gdy- 
nia is connected by 26 regular 
shipping lines with the ports 
of China, Japan, India, Indo- 
nesia, North and South Ame- 
rica and with almost every 
port in Europe. Moreover, it 
is playing an increasing rdle 
as a transit port for Cze- 
choslovakia, the German De- 
mocratic Republic, Hungary 
and the Soviet Union. 


INDICES 


The retail price index of 
goods and services purchased 
by the public during the se- 
cond quarter of this year was 
105.4 (100 = corresponding pe- 
riod last year). This incorpo- 
rates the index of foodsstuffs, 
which was 1064, non-edibles — 
104.2, services and non-con- 
sumer goods — 101.3. 





ECONOMY AND LIFE | 


IRON AND STEEL 


HE contribution of the iron and steel 
industry to Poland’s economic recon- 
struction has been considerable. Within 


a comparatively short period the industry — 


has expanded enormously. We cannot yet 
speak of Poland as a highly industrialized 
state, but it already has a firm industrial 
basis. 

The character of the economy has been 
transformed. Agriculture has given place to 
industry, and industry depends on supplies 
of iron and steel. 

At present Poland occupies tenth place 
among world producers of crude steel, with 
5.3 million tons, and ranks ninth in the pro- 
duction of pig iron with 3.7 milion tons. 
Most of the iron and steel industry is located 
in the South-Western part of Poland (Si- 
lesia), where coal and iron ore mines are in 
close proximity. The plants of the Katowice 
voivodship provide approximately 70 per 
cent of total production, the Cracow voivod- 
ship more than 18 per cent and the Kielce 
voivodship 6 per cent. The remaining plants 
are located in the Opole, Szczecin, Warsaw 
and Wroclaw voivodships. 


Polish Iron and Steel Production 


1938 1946 1956 1957 

(in thous, tons) 
Pig iron 880 7126 3,506 3,682 
Crude steel 1,441 1,219 5,014 §,304 
Rolled products 1,074 868 3,307 . 3,580 
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IRON AND STEEL 


Polish plants produce a complete range of 
iron and steel products. Although certain 
quantities of rolled products are being im- 
ported, Poland is an exporter of steel pro- 
duets. Her exports are three times as large 
as her imports. 

Heavy plates (especially for shipbuilding), 
sheets, sections, rails and other railway acces- 
sories, as well as tubes and pipes represent 
our export staples. Among the Socialist coun- 
tries the principal markets for Polish steel 
products are the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
People’s China and Yugoslavia; and among 
the Western countries the German Federal 
Republic, Brazil, Turkey and Egypt. The 
most important imports include fine and 
heavy sheets and plates, sections and wire 
rods. The biggest suppliers of these products 
among the Socialist countries are the U.S.S.R. 
and Czechoslovakia, and among the Western 
countries — the German Federal Republic, 
Austria, France and Belgium. 


Exports of rolled steel in 1957 were 559 
thousand tons — almost twice as much as 
before the war. They are steadily increasing. 
This expansion is now being taken up prin- 
cipally by the markets of South America 
(rails) and South-East Asia. 


The rapid increase in production and ex- 
ports of iron and steel products since the 
war was made possible by the concentration 
of effort at the outset on the reconstruction 
of plants ruined by war and later on their 
expansion and modernization. In the course 
of successive long term plans, new large 
blast and open-hearth furnaces, new rolling 
mills and foundries as well as a series of 
coke batteries and agglomerating plants were 
made available for operation. Simultaneously 
the construction of entirely new iron and 
Stell plant combines was started, of which 
one — the Lenin plant at Nowa Huta near 
Cracow — will ultimately produce more 
Steel than all the plants of pre-war Poland 
together. This combine, with its many divi- 
Sions (e. g. blast furnaces, steel mill, bloom- 
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TECHNICAL PROGRESS FUND 


The technical institutes of 
the Polish Academy of Scien- 
ces, as well as ministerial in- 
stitutes and central labora- 
tories, are financed directly 
by the State. 


This has many disadvanta- 
ges. It has therefore been de- 
cided to set up a_e special 
Technical Progress Fund, fi- 
nanced by subsidies from the 
State and payments from the 
industrial enterprises graded 
according to their turnover. 
This Fund will be used to 
finance all work of technical 
institutes, with the exception 
of original research and scien- 
tific developments of a fun- 
damental character. It is en- 
visaged that if an industrial 
enterprise is itself conducting 
important work on technical 
progress it will be relieved of 
the obligation to make a con- 
tribution to the Fund, and 
may even receive subsidies 
from it. 


BACKING UP THE SHIPYARDS 


The Polish shipbuilding in- 
dustry has ambitious plans: 
its programme calls for the 
building of about 1,800,000 tons 
DWT between 1961 and 1965. 
This programme is already 
fully covered by orders. In 
view of the relatively large 
capacity of the shipyards the 
main problem is one of ex- 
panding subsidiary production, 
especially the manufacture of 
marine engines. At present 
three types of Diesel engines 
of Polish design are in pro- 
duction under licence from 
the firm of Sulzer. They have 
a capacity of 300—400 HP, 
500—550 HP, and 1,300 per cy- 
linder respectively. It is in- 


tended to start production of 
engines rating at 150 HP and 
700—800 HP per cylinder as 
well as steam or gas turbines 
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for large vessels. By 1961 Po- 
land will probably be in a po- 
sition to stop importing marine 
engines. 


CONSUMERS OPEN THEIR 
PURSES 


A change is taking place 
in the purchases of the popu- 
lation in Poland. There has 
been a considerable increase in 
purchase of electrical applian- 
ces and teletechnical goods. 
1958 has been a turning point 
in this respect, The produc- 
tion of motorcycles, scooters, 
television sets, washing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, etc., 
which until recently was very 
small, has risen rapidly. The 
demand for these articles is 
expected to be met in full 
by home production in the 
first years of the new five- 
year plan  (1961—1965). The 
next few years will be of 
decisive importance also for 
the development of motor car 
production in Poland. 


MODERNIZATION OF RAILWAYS 


Polish Railways have not 
yet passed beyond the age of 
steam, but they will soon do 
so. About 75% of all traffic is 
now concentrated on 30%: of 
the main trunk lines. These 
lines will therefore be gra- 
dually electrified. On the 
other lines Diesel engines will 
be used. This programme will 
require considerable imports 
but domestic production will 
play the major réle in its reali- 
zation. Polish factories are al- 
ready building electric loco- 
motives and triple wagon units. 
The first Polish Diesel loco- 
motives of 300 HP will be 
built this year and in 1960 the 
serial production of motor 
wagons will begin. The manu- 
facture of 1600 HP Diesel 
locomotives will start simulta- 
neously. 


ing mill and a hot rolled sheet mill) al- 
ready in operation, is equipped with the most 
modern machines and installations (including | 
a continuous rolling cycle) supplied for the | 
most part by the U.S.S.R. It will have! 
a highly mechanized working cycle. The se | 
cond large unit in Poland at the moment 
is the Warszawa special steel mill near 
Warsaw, which will also have open-hearth | 
furnaces and a set of electric furnaces. 


Apart from the construction of these key | 
units, work is in progress or planned for the © 
immediate future on the expansion and mo-_ 
dernization of the Batory, KoSciuszko and ~ 
Bierut plants, and many others. The indus- | 
try’s long-term plan envisages crude steel H 
production of 8,650 thousand tons and rolled © 
products of 5,620 thousand tons by 1965. By © 
1975 the respective output figures should be 
13,700 thousand tons and 8,940 thousand — 
tons. Fulfilment of the plan will enable the | 
industry to meet the growing demand of the 
domestic economy and to compete on equal 
terms in world markets. 


There is a growing demand on the world | 
market for flat rolled products, especially 
fine sheet metal. The proportion of flat pro-~ 
ducts in world rolled steel production as) 
a whole is fifty per cent. In Poland at the 
moment it is only thirty-five per cent. There 
is an equal world demand for piping, in par- 
ticular for very small and very large gauges. 
Future production will be geared to meet” 
both these demands. 

As far as domestic requirements are con- 
cerned, there is a demand for suitable steel 
(chiefly heavy plates) for the developing = 
shipbuilding industry. Other priorities are 
the production of castings and forgings for 
the machine industry, and an assortment oi 
machinery for the building industry and thef 
mines. 

The Polish iron and steel industry suffers 
from the lack of an adequate raw material 
base. In spite of the large local coal produc 
tion, the quantity of good coking coal is ir 
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IRON AND STEEL 


sufficient and this compels the industry to 
search for a method which will yield good 
coke from inferior grades of coal. In addi- 
tion Polish iron ore covers only from 20—25 
per cent of the requirements of the industry. 
Considerable quantities of ore are imported, 
chiefly from the U.S.S.R., Sweden and China. 
Recently Poland has begun to import iron 
ore also from Brazil. 

By exploiting new deposits and improving 
methods of ore enrichment (making possible 
for example the exploitation of considerable 
areas of iron sand deposits) the industry 
plans to derive ultimately 30—35 per cent of 
its ore requirements from domestic sources. 
The country has sufficient reserves of lime- 
stone and dolomite, used as flux in ore pro- 
cessing. But these also have yet to be fully 
exploited. 

In order to facilitate development, the in- 
dustry must be equipped with modern high- 
capacity machinery. The most important of 
these (e. g. for continuous rolling or the -use 
of the LD system etc.) must be imported. 

The low prices obtained on world markets 


for coal, the principal Polish export commo- 
dity, have created trade balance difficulties. 


| The iron and steel industry is obliged to meet 


this situation by increasing its exports. Rol- 
led products already constitute 15 per cent 
of the country’s total exports. The produc- 
tion of plates, begun in the Lenin works, has 
made the largest contribution. There is 
a considerable demand for Polish plates, 
rails, and wheel sets abroad. Buyers’ wishes 
are taken into consideration during export 
production — with regard to the use of spe- 
cial qualities of steel or other than Polish 


standards (e. g. API, DIN or GOST). 


The Polish iron and steel industry fulfils 
its production plans. Last year’s per capita 
production of steel in Poland was still at 
a comparatively low level — 180 kg., as 
against 243 kg. in the U.S.S.R. and 622 kg. 
in the U.S.A. Nevertheless, since 1937, when 
it was 43 kg., it has increased by 320 per cent. 
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CHEAPER FERTILIZERS 


On August ist the Council 
of Ministers passed a resolu- 
tion reducing the prices of 
some artificial fertilizers. This 
will encourage their wider use, 
thus improving crop _ yields. 

The price of fertilizer lime 
is now reduced on average by 
33 per cent (with the exception 
of ground 85-per-cent lime). 

The price of potassium salts 
has also been reduced for the 
economic year 1958/1959. Pea- 
sants will pay 88 zlotys for 
100 kg. of potassium salt, in- 
stead of the old price of 108 
zlotys. 

In addition the price of po- 
tassium nitrate has been redu- 
ced for the economic year 
1958/1959 from 288 to 250 zlo- 
tys per quintal. 

From August ist a greater 
retail price discount is made 
for purchases of fertilizers 
made before the beginning of 
the season. 


FLOOD DAMAGE 


As a result of the floods 
during the first six months of 
this year agriculture suffered 
heavy losses. The floods inun- 
dated almost 4 thousand loca- 
lities, and over 94 thousand 
claims for damage have so 
far been filed. 

It has been estimated that 
the floods covered an area of 
about 198 thousand hectares 
of tilled land, of which appro- 
ximately 50 thousand hectares 
were under grain and about 
15 thousand hectares planted 
with potatoes. There were 
also considerable areas of pas- 
ture, and of land bearing fod- 
der plants, vegetables etc. 


QUALITY OF PRODUCTION 


Current problems of indu- 
strial enterprises are the sub- 
ject of a questionnaire re- 
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cently distributed by the Eco- 
nomic Council in Poland. 
Eighty-six per cent of the 
enterprises answering the 
questionnaire stated that they 
were in a position to improve 
the quality of their products. 
What was required above all 
was modernization (particulary 
in mining) as well as better 
quality raw materials and 
other supplies sparticulary 
in the leather, textile and 
electrotechnical industries). It 
is remarkable that only 16 per 
cent of the enterprises taking 
part in this opinion poll 
mentioned such factors as 
training in technology and 
organization of labour. It 
appears that there are in- 
dustries in Poland which 
have received almost no com- 
plaints about the guality of 
their products. Among them 
are shipbuilding and printing. 


STATE FARMS 


For many years state farms 
in Poland have figured as a 
deficit item in the state 
budget. This is due in part 
to the fact that many such 
farms were started in econo- 
mically underdeveloped, areas, 
without obtaining sufficient 
funds for necessary capital 
investments. But it appears 
that good results may ne- 
vertheless achieved if the 
farms are granted a measure 
of independence. In 1957 the 
State farms were able to re- 
duce their deficit considerably; 
and this year it has again been 
cut, by a further 2,000 million 
zlotys. It is estimated that in 
the finansial year 1959/1960 
these farms will be working 
at a profit. It should be noted 
that this year for the first 
time the average yield of the 
four main cereals on the state 
farms has exceeded the na- 
tional average (14.9 guintals 
per hectare). 


The equivalent increase in the U.S.S.R. was § 36.! 
140 per cent and in the U.S.A. 56 per cent, and 
This rapid production increase augurs welj | hea 
for the future of the industry. Fe 


THE RISE 
OF THE WESTERN TERRITORIES 


HE economic situation of the Western) 

Territories at the time of their takeover 
by the Polish authorities was without 
exaggeration catastrophic. In the course of 
the war an average of forty per cent of the 
buildings in the urban districts were de | 
stroyed. In many cases the percentage waz! 
much higher — eighty or ninety per cent j,i) 





Between twenty-five and thirty per cent) 4) 
of village property was destroyed. Forty per) j.y, 
cent of the industrial buildings were razed.) pro, 
Seventy per cent of their equipment’ ;,). 
perished. In these territories only four per) .n4 
cent of the pre-war number of pigs remained, | gy,¢; 


only eight per cent of the cattle, only ten, jo 
per cent of the horses. Public transport was) oj, 
at a standstill. Sixty-three per cent of the) per 
permanent way and ninety-seven per cem) 6, | 
of the rolling stock were destroyed. 542 


The economy of the Western Territories) cent 
has been reconstructed. Today their yield) and 
is between a quarter and a third of the total’ with 
industrial and agricultural production of ‘ons 
the country. Over 7.3 million people live) duct 
there, ie. nearly twenty-five per cent off Ter 
the population. In 1957 the territories yielded) that 
32.1 per cent of the total production of 
power, 29 per cent of coal, 21.8 per cent of 
steel, 52.5 per cent of sulphuric acid ani) | 
31.1 per cent of cement. At the beginning) the ' 
of 1957 the labour force constituted 26.3 pry ™ V 
cent of the total number of those employed) 1957 
in industry and handicrafts in the country) Stru 
as a whole. These territories also providel) The 
27.9 per cent of the total crop of cereals ™en 
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36.2 per cent of the total crop of sugar-beet, 
and reared twenty-six per cent of the total 
head of cattle and pigs in the country. 


Heavy industry 


The reconstruction of industry has pro- 
duced uneven results. Achievements in light 
industry and the manufacture of foodstuffs 
are relatively poor. On the other hand the 
productive capacity of heavy industry, which 


) is of vital importance to the development 


of the territories.as whole, has increased 
considerably. 

The following data may serve as some 
indication of Poland’s achievements in this 
field: 

In 1957 the output of electric current in 


' the Western Territories was nearly 6.8 


milliard KWH, or 232.6 per cent of 1936 pro- 
duction, and 120.7 per cent of the highest 
level of production during the war (in 1943); 
production of bituminous coal — 27.3 million 
tons, or 104.6 per cent of 1936 production, 
and 79.1 per cent of 1943 production; pro- 
duction of brown coal — 5.7 million tons, 


' ie. 241.1 and 85.7 per cent respectively; of 


coke — 5.6 million tons, or 184.6 and 112.5 
per cent; of iron ore — 70 thousand tons, 
or 162.2 and 70 per cent; of cast iron — 
542 thousand tons, or 197.9 and 142.7 per 
cent; of steel — 1.2 million tons, or 256.8 
and 217.2 per cent; rolled goods (together 
with semi-finished products) — 946 thousand 
tons, or 137.1 and 112.8 per cent. The pro- 
duction of railway wagons in the Western 
Territories in 1957 was twenty-one times 
that of 1936 — 10,914 wagons. 


* 


In spite of the tremendous devastation of 
the war, the share of the Western Territories 
in world production of heavy industry in 
1957 was larger than that in 1936. Recon- 
struction alone does not account for this. 
The explanation lies also in rapid develop- 
ment. 


POLISH CHEMISTS iN U.S. 


Six Polish chemists, led by 
Mr B. Taban, Deputy Minister 
of Chemical Industry, have 
recently returned from a 
six-weeks’ visit to the United 
States. The group visited 
22 factories, and institutions. 
During talks with American 
chemical experts and scientists 
they showed keen interest 
in problems connected with 
the utilizations of natural gas 
and of gases obtained during 
the refining of crude oil, in 
the production of fertilizers, 
as well as in questions re- 
garding minerals, above all 
the mining of sulphur. The 
visit was part of the Polish 
chemists’ programme of fo- 
reign tours. The knowledge 
gained will be put to good 
use in the drafting of the 
15-year development plan for 
the Polish chemical industry. 


INTERNATIONAL FAIRS 


Poland is substantially ex- 
tending her participation in 
international trade fairs. This 
is of course a consequence of 
the growing expansion of her 
foreign trade. Polish partici- 
pation in the big fairs, Leip- 
zig, Milan, New York and 
Paris was highly successful; 
as were the displays at Frank- 
furt am Main, Izmir, Stock- 
holm, Vienna and Zagreb. Of 
the fairs and exhibitions of 
selected goods particular men- 
tion should be made of Po- 
land’s participation in the 
London Food Fair, the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Textile 
Machinery in Manchester and 
in the Chinese Technical Ex- 
hibition in Shenyang. 
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PETROCHEMICALS 


The development of the 
chemical industry in Poland is 
at present based mainly on 
the processing of black coal. 
Petrochemistry is in its in- 
fancy — hopes however are 
high. Drilling for oil has not 
hitherto given any appreciable 
results. But very rich gas 
fields have been discovered in 
the Lubaczéw region in South- 
East Poland. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 
FOR EXPORT 


This year for the first time 
since the war, Poland started 
to export agricultural machi- 
nery on a large scale. The 
main buyer is People’s China, 
with whom a contract has been 
signed for about 10 million 
dollars worth of tractors, har- 
vesters, grain combines etc. 
Polish combines are also being 
sold to Greece, Jugoslavia and 
Syria, while South Africa is 
importing Polish ploughs and 
light farming implements. 


FOREIGN LICENCES 


Poland has begun to avail 
herself more widely of licen- 
ces purchased from Western 
Europe. Under licence from 
the Sulzer Company of Swi- 
tzerland the production of 
large marine engines is de- 
veloping while automatic 
looms are being manufactured 
under a Sauer licence. A li- 
cence was purchased recently 
from Metropolitan-Vickers for 
the production of 120 HP. 


Many more examples of this 
kind could be given. Such tran- 
sactions are playing a part 
in 
gress. 


Polish technical pro- 
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Steel in 1936 was 124.1 million tons. Of thi 
the production of what are today the Polis; 
Western Territories (then part of the Thin 
Reich) was 450 thousand tons — 0.36 pe 
cent. In 1957 the world production of sted 
was 290 million tons, and the production of 
the Polish Western Territories was 1,1 
million tons — i.e. it had risen to 0.4 per 
cent of world production. Similarly, the pre 
war production of sulphuric acid in the ara 
of the present Polish Western Territories 
was 78 thousand tons, i.e. 0.46 per cent of 
world production (which was then 17,10 
thousand tons). In 1957 the production of 
these territories had already reached 261$ 


For example, the world production ‘ 


thousand tons, i.e. 0.64 per cent of worl! 


| The 


production (41,000 thousand tons). 

Production of certain basic industries in 
the Polish Western Territories therefore not 
only keeps pace with growing world output 
but even outstrips it. 


* 


In many fields, the post-war reconstruc 
tion of industry in the Western Territories 
has kept pace with, and in certain cases 
exceeded, for example, that of the German 
Federal Republic. In 1957 the production of 
steel in the Western Territories was two and 
a half times that of 1936, while in the 
German Federal Republic steel production 
increased only by 61.7 per cent. Production 
of coke in the Western Territories wa 
greater by 84.6 per cent than that of 1936; 
in the German Federal Republic the increase 
was only 16.2 per cent. Production of sul 
phuric acid was 3.4 times greater in the 
Western Territories, and only 2.1 time 
greater in the German Federal Republic. 

In the course of the eight years of econ 
mic development, from 1950 onwards, powet 
installations of over 850 MW capacity have 
been set up in the Western Territories. This 
is more than in the ten years of Nazi rule 
when, in the years 1933 to 1943, a totd 
of 750 MW were installed. 
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Before the war (in 1937) a total of 168 
thousand people were employed in the 
foundries and associated metal industries. 
This was 19.5 per cent of the total industrial 
labour force of the territories. By 1956 the 
number of those employed in this industry 
had risen to 201.6 thousand — 25.1 per cent 
of the total industrial labour force. 

The range of production increased. The 
machine-building industry began the manu- 
facture of products which in many cases 
it had not produced before the war — or at 
least not on so large a scale. For example, 
high-pressure steam boilers, heavy electrical 
equipment, etc. : 


The chemical industry 


The Polish chemical industry in the 
Western Territories employed in 1956 more 
than 31 times as many employees as the 
German chemical industry in the same terri- 
tories before the war. In 1937 the industry 


‘employed 17,878 workers — 2.1 per cent 


of the total industrial labour force of the 
Territories. Today it employs 55,326 workers 
(6.9 per cent). 

Here again the range of production has 
been expanded since the war. New fields 
have been opened up, for example the pro- 
duction of nitrate fertilizers, which in 1957 
amounted to 83.9 thousand tons, i.e. 42 per 
cent of total national production. 


The size of industrial enterprises 


The German Industrial Census of 1933 
showed that, in the area of the present 
Polish Western Territories, there were 
amere 44 industrial enterprises employing 
over one thousand employees. By 1956 the 
number of enterprises employing over one 
thousand employees rose to one hundred. 
Before the war, local industry consisted 
mainly of small factories. Alongside, and 
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POLAND AND GATT 
Poland is now officially 
seeking admission to the 


GATT. Membership of this 
organization is important for 
a country, which, like Poland, 
wants to expand its trade with 
the West. Her unstable balance 
of trade is the main obstacle. 
It is expected that as a mem- 
ber of GATT Poland would 
be able to avail herself of the 
most favoured nation clause, 
and thereby to profit by re- 
ductions in various customs 
duties. This would create more 
favourable conditions for Po- 
lish export to those countries, 
increasing at the same time 
the capacity of her import 
market, 


MANAGERS BY COMPETITION 


The new method of selecting 
managerial personel by com- 
petition has become a common 
feature in Poland since Octo- 
ber 1956. 503 such competitions 
have been held since that 
time, and as a result 882 
managerial posts have been 
filled. Most of them in in- 
dustry (336 posts), building and 
public services (245) and the 
health service (109). Technical 
managers of factories were the 
most sought after, followed by 
general directors. Among the 
qualifications demanded emp- 
hasis was put, first of all, on 
education and actual experien- 
ce. In many cases the compe- 
titions have opened the door 
to managerial posts for people 
under forty. 


RISE IN PRICE OF LAND 


the new 
Poland 


One result of 
agrarian policy in 


has been the steady rise in 
the price of land over the 
past two years. This points 
to the growing confidence of 
the farmers towards the state, 
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as well as to their greater 
interest in farming. The hig- 
hest prices (between 45,000 and 
55,000 zlotys per hectare of 
good land) are in _ those 
voivodships which have the 
largest percentage of agricul- 
tural population (Cracow, Kiel- 
ce, Rzesz6w and Katowice). 
The lowest prices are in the 
Western Territories, where the 
state is almost the sole seller 
of land and prices are delibe- 
rately held down in order to 
attract new settlers. 


GIVE US THE TOOLS... 


Deliveries of the more im- 
portant agricultural imple- 
ments made during the first 
half of this year, compared 
with the corresponding period 
last year, show the following 
increase: tractors — 11 per 
cent; horse-drawn mowers — 
167 per cent; reapers — 148 per 
cent; horse-drawn diggers — 
7 per cent; tractor binders — 
23 per cent; gin and belt ope- 
rated threshers — 81 per cent. 


DELIVERIES OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS TO FARMERS 


Deliveries of building ma- 
terials to rural areas were 
higher during the first half 
of this year than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1957. Espe- 
cially marked were the increa- 
ses in deliveries of cement — 
666 thousand tons (an increase 
of 42 per cent), of eternite — 
1,652 thousand square metres 
(55 per cent), of tiles — 12,167 
thousand (31 per cent), of sawn 
coniferous timber -- 313 
thousand cubic metres (37 per 
cent), of tar roofing — 13,885 
thousand square metres (5 per 
cent) and 1,807 thousand square 
metres of window glass 
(1 per cent). Deliveries of sla- 
ked lime and brick were un- 
changed. 


as a part of the expansion of the scale of! 


production, these have given place to large 
concerns, 


* 


The heavy industry of the Western Terri- 
tories has made enormous strides. There are 


still however certain branches of the in.) 
dustry which have not yet reached the pre 


war level of production. The production of 
zinc and lead ores, for example, was 7034 
thousand tons in 1957 — 94.6 per cent of 
pre-war production (744 thousand tons in 
1936); the production of cement in 19) 
(1,394.5 thousand tons) was 94.4 per cent of 


pre-war production; the production of bricks) 


(672 million) — 58.6 per cent; the production 
of paper — a mere 41.2 per cent. 

The principal cause of these failures to 
reach the pre-war production level was of 
course the reduction of productive capacity 
as a result of war damage. If we lower th 
1936 production level by the percentage oi 
such destruction, the respective indices for 
1957 assume different proportions. The index 
of the production of zinc and lead ores for 
1957, for example, is 378.3; of cement, 3045; 
of paper, 947.2. This shows that even in 
these branches of production the rate o 
reconstruction has been extremely high. 


- 


On May Ist, 1939 the area of what ar 
now the Polish Western Territories hai 
a population of 8,890,000. By 1957 the popu 
lation had reached 7.3 million — 82 per cen! 
of the pre-war figure. 

The agricultural population of the Terr: 
tories is relatively even lower. In 1957 i! 
was 76 per cent of its pre-war size, whil 
the urban population had already grown 
88 per cent of what it was before the war. 

One of the fundamental reasons why ti 
population of the Western Territories ha 
not reached the pre-war level is the des 
tion of the war — which left only a limite 
amount of habitable accommodation. Wi 
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THE WESTERN TERRITORIES 


time losses in_ residential buildings, 
estimated at 40 per cent in the cities and 
towns and 28 per cent in the countryside, 
have reduced the capacity of the Territories 
to some 5.8 million people. On this basis 
the Territories are already overpopulated by 
26 per cent. 

In 1956 the natural increase in the 
Western Territories was one of the highest 
in Europe — 2.67 per cent. This considerably 
exceeded the rate of increase for the country 
as a whole (1.9 per cent) and was nearly 
three times the rate of increase in the same 
areas before the war (0.98 per cent). 


* 


Employment in industry and handicrafts 
in 1956 still failed by 6.8 per cent to reach 
the aggregate level of 1937. Seen propor- 
tionately, however — since the population 
as a whole has decreased — the figure is 
greater: in 1937, 862.7 thousand persons, i.e. 
9.6 per cent of the total population of the 
Western Territories, worked in industry and 
the handicrafts, and in 1956 — 804.2 thousand 
persons, i.e. 11.3 per cent of the total. The 
ratio between the number of the population 
working in industry and the handicrafts and 
the total of the population expresses the 
rate of progress in the industrialization of 
the Territories. This has particularly im- 
proved in the voivodship of Opole, the 
western districts of the voivodship of Kato- 
wice, those districts of the voivodship of 
Gdansk which, before the war, did not 
form part of the Polish State, the western 
districts of the voivodship of Poznan, and 
also — though to a lesser extent — in the 
voivodship of Wroclaw and the City of 
Wroclaw itself. 

Maria Horowitz 


ay) 


DEVELOPMENT OF TV 


Television in Poland is de- 
veloping rapidly. On July 
3ist there were 50 thousand 
TV sets registered, but Polish 
factories will turn out 80 thou- 
sand sets this. year, and plan 
to produce 150 thousand next 
year. The long-range plan for 
the period to 1975 envisages 
one set per 100 inhabitants. At 
present the TV stations in 
Poland cover about 60%. of the 
country. 


RURAL CREDITS INCREASED 


Individual farmers, co-ope- 
rative farms, and peasant col- 
lectives obtained more than 
550 million zlotys of long-term 
and 293 million zlotys of me- 
dium-term credits in the first 
six months of 1958. This is an 
increase of 29 per cent over 
the corresponding period last 
year. Short-term credits (with- 
out advances) and contract 
credits granted during the 
period under review amoun- 
ted to approximately 918 mil- 
lion zlotys, an increase of 
45 per cent. 


LIVESTOCK AND MILK 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock for 
slaughter made during the 
first half-year of 1958 were 
higher by 184 thousand tons 
than those of the correspond- 
ing period last year — an 
increase of 32 per cent. 

Milk purchases increased by 
approximately 331 litres (14 per 
cent) and those of eggs by 
about 68 million (6 per cent). 








SCIENCE FILM AWARD 


At the festival of popu- 
lar-science films in Moscow 
over one hundred films, from 
twenty-eight countries, were 
shown. One of the nine diplo- 
mas of honour was won by 
the Polish Do You Know 
That... 

The prize-winning film was 
composed of three reports on 
the following subjects: Not 
Everything is Good That Co- 
mes from Heaven, (a report 
on radioactivity in the atmosp- 
here); About the Vibraphone 
and Are Animals Able to 
Think. : 

At a competition of medi- 
cal films, organized in Brussels 
in connection with a congress 
of Urologists, the second prize 
a silver medal, was won 
by a film of Dr Ludwik Ma- 
zurek, showing a complicated 
operation on the kidneys. 


POLISH 
SUCCESS 


At the Fifth World Con- 
gress of Archeologists in Ham- 
burg Professor Whlodzimierz 
Antoniewicz, who is head of 
the Department of Primitive 
Archeology of Warsaw Univer- 
sity, was elected general edi- 
tor of the Atlas of the Ar- 
cheological World. The propo- 
sal to publish such an atlas 
was originally made by Pro- 
fessor Antoniewicz. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL 


AWARD FOR YOUNG SINGER 


At the international com- 
petition of singers in Herto- 
genbosch, Holland, in which 
there were ninety contestants, 
the second prize was won by 
the Polish soprano, Halina 


Stonicka of the Warsaw Opera 
Company. After the competi- 
tion, Miss Stonicka was invited 
to sing the réle of Mimi in 
La Bohéme at the Opera in 
Amsterdam in November. 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


OR some time various authorities in 

Poland have been convinced of the need 
for some knowledge of the trends of public 
opinion within the country. 

It was impossible to set up a full-scale 
centre for research into public opinion at 
once. Preliminary research had to be under- 
taken. The first centre was therefore a small 
one, a section of the Listeners’ Corres- 
pondence department of Polish Radio. It 
was concerned with the sociological analysis 
of listeners’ letters. Alongside it, prepara- 
tions were being made for a gradual intro- 
duction of full-scale questionnaire research. 

The Centre for Research into Public 
Opinion which was subsequently founded 
had a small staff and a modest budget. It 
therefore developed slowly. What is known 
as the quota method (proportional selection), 
which is based on .a pattern designed to 
reflect that of the community as a whole, 
appears to be the most appropriate for na- 
tionwide research in Poland. 

In priciple the Centre’s patterns are based 
on a set of data similar to those used by 
most public opinion institutes in Europe and 
America. One of the Centre’s difficulties is 
its shortage of data. Not all the data 
necessary for this kind of research was 
provided by the most recent national census, 
carried out by the Central Statistical Office. 

Such data as age, sex and place of domi- 
cile are readily accessible. But the pro- 
fessional and educational structure of the 
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PUBLIC OPINION 57 


population have been insufficiently investi- 
gated. Information on these two headings is 
vital for the drawing up of a pattern of 
research. The lack of it has compelled the 
Centre to undertake its own researches into 
the social structure of the population. 

At the moment the Centre is basing its 
work on data which may be open to ques- 
tion. Wherever possible however (for instance 
in the case of research on smaller commu- 
nities) it endeavours to determine a pattern 
by other methods, e.g. by choosing at random 
a sample area within the community, by 
systematic selection or by random sampling. 
But such methods are expensive, and cannot 
therefore be used frequently. 

The carrying out of surveys on a na- 
tional scale depends on a network of local 
collaborators (questionnaire collectors). The 
Centre’s limited budget did not allow it to 
maintain such personnel. It therefore issued 
an appeal, through the radio and the press, 
calling on people to volunteer for work of 
this kind. The appeal met with a lively 
response. About 3,000 people have vo- 
lunteered to work for the Centre without 
remuneration, in recognition of the impor- 
tance of the research for the country. 

Over the past few months the small full- 
time staff of the Centre has carried out 
a preliminary selection of the applicants. 
They had to consider both the suitability of 
the person concerned and also the need to 
have a network of collectors evenly distri- 
buted throughout the country. Correspon- 
dence courses have now been started for 
the selected applicants. 

At present the Centre has some 2,000 
local correspondents, who are distributed 
evenly over the whole of the country and 
supply data for the Centre’s national surveys. 

Among the applications, three hundred 
were sent in from Warsaw alone. This makes 
possible the creation of a separate network 
of questionnaire collectors in the city. These 
collectors, who may be trained and orga- 
nized more easily, will form in the near 


HISTORY BY THE YARD 


The word “archives” is 
often associated with murky 
corners and dusty documents. 
But for those who are inte- 
rested the search has all the 
beauty of the hunt, where one 
may track down all kinds of 
papers from secret state do- 
cuments and records of great 
political trials to such inti- 
mate and prosaic papers as a 
list of objects found in the 
dressing-room of King Stani- 
staw August Poniatowski, the 
Polish “roi galant’’. 


The present collections of 
Polish archives contain about 
118 thousand metres of old 
documents, the oldest of which 
date from the twelfth century. 


In order to popularize ar- 
chival research an “Archives 
Week” was organized in Sep- 
tember. The organizers were 
also concerned to insure exist- 
ing archives and to make 
these materials, often of 
priceless, historical value, 
more easily accessible to those 
searching for historical source 
material. 


During that week, all over 
the country, numerous exhi- 
bitions were arranged. In War- 
saw three hundred valuable 
documents were on display, 
including the original Con- 
stitution, of May 3, 1794. In 
Wroclaw there was an exhibi- 
tion showing the ten-century 
history of Silesia. Similar dis- 
plays were held in Cracow 
and Lublin. The exhibits in 
Olsztyn were of enormous in- 
terest, containing the only 
manuscript in Poland of the 
fairy-tales of Ignacy Krasicki, 
an eighteenth century Bishop 
of Warmia; a diploma of Pope 
Benedict XIV; diplomas of the 
Bishops of Warmia of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies; a work by Ptolemy 
of the second century, a ma- 
nuscript of the history of 
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Poland by Bishop Zatuski; and 
many other interesting state 
and ecclesiastical documents. 


VALUABLE GIFTS 


The Warsaw National Mu- 
seum is now in touch with 
the 200-year-old Royal Por- 
celain Factory in Copenhagen 
and has received from that 
institution a gift of modern 
Copenhagen porcelain which 
will be exhibited in the 
Museum’s gallery of contem- 
porary art which is now being 
organized. 

Gifts of another type have 
been presented to the Cracow 
Ethnographical Museum and 
the Military Museum in War- 
saw. During their war-time 
wanderings Polish soldiers 
picked up many objects of 
folk art and historical in- 
terest anl later presented them 
to the Sikorski Institute and 
Museum in London. Now 
many of these exhibits from 
the Cameroons, Egypt, Guiana, 
Iran, Israel, Syria, Tanga- 
nyika, together with the per- 
sonal collection of Mr Hof- 
man, Director of the Institute, 
have been sent to Poland. 


BOOKS FROM AMERICA 


For book-lovers in Poland 
the ever-growing number of 
books in English which are 
now appearing in the book- 
shop windows are a very wel- 
come sight. This increase is 
the result of an agreement 
concluded in February, by 
which Poland may buy books, 
periodicals and films from 
U.S.A., for zlotys. 

Under the “Informational 
Media Guarantee” this country 
has already bought books to 
the value of 400 thousand dol- 
lars, periodicals worth 200 
thousand and films worth 300 
thousand dollars. The 100 


thousand dollars which remain 
from the fund allotted to Po- 
land will be used for royal- 
ties. 
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future a highly precise instrument for the 
recording of public opinion among the popu. 
lation of Warsaw. 


* 





The clients of the Centre, who de | 
termine its programme of research, may be | 
divided in two categories. 

The first, as in other countries, is formed 
by those institutions which are directly in- 
terested in such research. The most im- 
portant of these is Polish Radio, which fi- 
nances the Centre and utilizes the results 
of its research in planning its programmes. 
In the future it will also use some of the 
material supplied by the Centre as subject- 
matter for radio commentaries. Other insti- 
tutions in this group include government 
departments interested in particular subjects 
of research, and the press. 

The other category includes clients 
unknown to public opinion organizations in 
America and Western Europe. It is in fact 
a collective client — the authors of the 
thousands of letters which descend in an 
unending stream on Polish Radio, suggesting; 
particularly topical subjects for research. 

Once research into a given subject has 
been decided to be both worthwhile and 
practicable, the sociological section of the 
Centre goes on to draft a questionnaire. The 
final adoption of the text of a questionnaire 
dealing with a major problem is preceded by 
consultations with scientific and _ social 
workers who are experts in the given field, 
as well as an analysis of the letters on the 
subject. 

The first of these questionnaires, on the! 
new housing policy, has already been issued 
by the Centre. The results are now being 
compiled. [ 

Another questionnaire, on the subject o 
dismissals from work, has recently beet 
distributed throughout the country. 

To ensure that its work reaches the 
highest possible standard the Centre mainte 
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ins close contacts with specialists and scien- 
tific institutions. The first sitting of the 
Centre’s Scientific Panel, whose members 
include prominent experts in the social 
sciences and statistics — Professors Ossow- 
ska, Strzelecki, Szczepanski and Rajkie- 
wicz — was held in July this year. 


A. P. 


THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF LUBLIN 


N September 1918, as Poland was 

regaining her political independence, the 
Catholic University of Lublin was opened. 
It was one of several score Catholic uni- 
versities established at the turn of the 
century in various parts of the world, the 
fruits of a movement to broaden Catholic 
intellectual horizons. Father Idzi Radziszew- 
ski, disciple of Cardinal Mercier, the prin- 
cipal organizer and first Rector of the Uni- 
versity, put before it a programme similar 
to that which the Catholic College at Louvain 
had tried to implement earlier. 

The war and the Occupation were res- 
ponsible for a brutal disruption of the Uni- 
versity’s history. It falls into two periods. 
The first from 1918 to 1939, the second 
commencing in 1944, 

Between the wars there were four fa- 
culties at the University: two ecclesiastical — 
of Theology and Canon Law — and two 
lay — one for the Law and Social and Eco- 
nomic Sciences and another for the Huma- 
nities (in 1933 the latter were granted the 
right to award degrees). 

During that period the number of lec- 
turers rose from 19 at the time of foundation 
to 55 in 1938. In its peak years the Uni- 
versity had something like 1,500 students. 
Its library, which originally started as 
a modest private collection, consisted of over 
100,000 volumes by 1938. 

In 1939 the University was closed down 
and looted by the Nazis, who also seized its 





LES BIENVENUS 


On the invitation of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences 
Dr Allardyce Nicoll, a pro- 
fessor of Birmingham Univer- 
sity and Director of the Sha- 
kespeare Institute in Stratford- 
on-Avon, has spent two weeks 
in Poland. He gave lectures 
on the Elizabethan Theatre, 
and promised to write a 
series of articles for Polish 
periodicals and to help to 
obtain some of the books 
needed for English studies in 
the university colleges in 
Warsaw. 

Professor Nicoll was accom- 
panied by his wife, who is 
the author of a monograph: 
Shakespeare in Poland. 


Many writers from both 
Eastern and Western Europe 
visited Poland in October. 
They incluted the Soviet wri- 
ters: Sergei Antonov, Mechti 
Hussein, Valentin Katajev, 
Vadim Kozhevnikov and Niko- 
lai Shamota. They held dis- 
cussions with their Polish 
colleagues on the common 
problems of their work and 
on translations of Polish lite- 
rature into Russian. 

From England came Angus 
Wilson and Stephen Spender. 
Mr Spender gave a lecture 
in Warsaw on English and 
American modern poetry. 


Professor A. Leveillé, Di- 
rector of the Paris Palace of 
Inventions and Chairman of 
the UNESCO Commission for 
a World Inventory of Major 
Inventions, spent several days 
in this country at the invi- 
tation of the directors of the 
Warsaw Science Museum. He 
gave a lecture on the arrange- 
ment and management of 
science museums. 
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Returning from a visit to 
the U.S.S.R., Mr Eric John- 
ston, President of the Motion 
Picture Export Association of 
America, broke ‘his journey in 
Warsaw where he held talks 
with Polish film producers on 
the exchange of films and 
the possibilities of a joint 
production of Polish-American 


films. 
* 


The Warsaw premiére of the 
Soviet film The Sisters, based 
on Aleksy Tolstoy’s trilogy 
The Road to Calvary, was 
attented by the film’s director 
Grigori Roshal and some of 
his colleagues, 


Mr Jovan Ruzié, the Se- 
cretary-General of the Ju- 
goslav Association of Film 
Producers, with several col- 
leagues, paid a visit to Po- 
land during the recently orga- 
nized Week of Jugoslav Films. 
They met many people who 
had seen the films and held 
discussions with Polish film 
producers and journalists on 
the possibilities of producing 
Polish-Jugoslav full-length and 
documentary films. 


NUCLEONICS 


The world famous physicist, 
Professor Leopold Infeld, led 
the Polish delegation to the 
Geneva Atomic Conference, 
devoted to the peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy. The Polish 
delegates presented sixteen 
Papers, several of which were 
read during the discussions, 
while all will be printed in 
the reports of the conference. 
The papers were also pub- 
lished in English in a special 
number of the nuclear phy- 
sics magazine Nukleonika, 


copies of which were distri- 
buted among the members of 
the conference by the Polish 
delegation. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


premises, putting them to other uses. Many 
professors were arrested. Several of them 
were sent to concentration camps and met 
death at the hands of the Nazis. 

In 1944, immediately after the liberation 
of Lublin, then the temporary capital of the 
new Poland, the Catholic University was 
the first to resume academic work. Since 
that time it has been the scene of remarkable 
activity. 

The student body*has increased consi- 
derably since the end of the war, and now 
numbers well over two thousand students — 
an increase of 50 per cent in comparison 
with the peak pre-war years. Since 1944 the 
University has conferred 8 professorships, 
151 doctor’s degrees, and 2,685 bachelor’s 
degrees in various branches of learning. 
Before the war the University had a teaching 
staff of 55, now this figure has risen to 170. 
The University continues to be concerned 
mainly with the Humanities. In the academic 
year 1946/47 a new faculty of Christian Phi- 
losophy was created. 

In 1938 the University Press produced 
8 publications; in 1949 — 17. A new feature 
introduced since the war was the publication 
of the annals of individual faculties. After 
a period of restricted activity (1951—1955) 
the University Press came to life again. The 
number of books published rose from 8 in 
1956 to 21 in 1957. In 1958, apart from the 
faculty annals the University started to issue 
a quarterly, entitled Zeszyty Naukowe Kato- 
lickiego Uniwersytetu Lubelskiego (Lublin 
Catholic University Review). 

Since the end of the war the University’s 
library has also expanded enormously and 
now consists of over 600,000 volumes. 

These developments required considerable 
expansion. A new building has been erected 
to house the library; there are three new 
houses for the tutorial staff, and two student 
hostels; three other university buildings have 
been extended. The University depends for 
its maintenance on voluntary public contri- 
butions, which are collected by the Society 
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THE REAL REASON 


of Friends of the Catholic University of 
Lublin, which has 100,000 supporting mem- 
bers. 

J. G. 


THE REAL REASON 


OLISH films have been very successful 

at recent international festivals. Critics. 
both here and abroad, have remarked that 
they are far better than Polish films used 
to be. The successful development of our film 
industry was unexpected. It makes us ask 
what stimuli lie behind it. Certainly the 
talents of the individual artists concerned 
are of importance, but the success of the 
films cannot be due to their work alone. 


A few outstanding artists of the younger 
generation — cases in point are Andrzej 
Wajda, Tadeusz Chmielewski and Wojciech 
Has — have recently been given a chance 
to put their capabilities to good use. They 
brought a breath of fresh air into our film 
industry and they dictated the direction in 
which it was to develop. At the same time 
a half dozen people, who were not pro- 
fessional film-makers and who turned to the 
cinema principally to try their hands at 
experimental films, have appeared. Two of 
them, Jan Lenica and Walerian Borowczyk, 
are painters and engravers. Film to them 
was a means of carrying further the expe- 
riments they had begun in their painting. 
The result, Dom, received the Grand Prix at 
the Festival of Experimental Films in 
Brussels. The first prize at the Venice Festi- 
val of Short Films went to The Last Day of 
Summer, directed by Tadeusz Konwicki. 
It was an experimental film, and his first 
work in the cinema. 

There are many other similar examples. 
By analysing the reasons for this we can 
get an insight into the changes which Polish 
cinema has undergone. 

If we look at the history of the film 
industry in Poland we can see that hitherto 
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THE CZECH BRETHREN 


Polish and Czech scholars 
have co-operated in publish- 
ing Rekopisy Braci Czeskich 
(The Manuscripts of the Czech 
Brethren). These are three 
extensive texts, printed for 
the first time, of the period 
when the Czech Brethren 
found asylum in Poland from 
the persecution which they 
suffered for their religious 
and radical views. 

The Czech Brethren, a sect 
which developed from the 
Hussites, were hospitably re- 
ceived in Poland by Rafat 
Leszezyfski at Leszno, where 
in 1631 the famous booklet 
Janua linguarum reserata was 
written. It was the _ first 
primer ever published in 
Europe — written by the last 
Bishop of the Czech Brethren, 
Jan Amos Komensky. 


NEW STAMPS 


New 
stamps 


issues of postage 
in this country are 
notable for their original 
design. Among the iatest 
issues there are two _ series 
which are particularly dis- 
tinguished. 

Polish participation in the 
International Geophysical Year 
has been commemorated with 
two new stamps. The first, 
a 60-grosz stamp, shows a po- 
lar bear against a polar lands- 
cape, while the second, 2.50 
zlotys in value, depicts the 
firing of an _ interplanetary 
rocket with a sputnik circling 
round the earth. 

A second series worthy of 
special mention is that issued 
for the Celebration of the 
400th Anniversary of the Po- 
lish Post Office. It consists 
of five stamps. The 40-grosz 
stamp shows the sarcophagus 
of Prosper Provano, the first 
Polish Postmaster, with an ar- 
tificial satellite in the back- 
ground; the 60-grosz stamp 
pictures the mail coach setting 
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Church of Our 
Lady in Cracow, with a ho- 
vering aeroplane; while that 
for 95 groszy shows the mail 
coach and a modern car. The 
remaining two stamps, of 2.10 
zlotys and 3.40 zlotys in value, 
show a messenger delivering 
post on foot with a speeding 
train in the background, and 
a mediaeval sailing ship with 
the outline of two modern 
ships in the distance. 


off from the 


ESPERANTO 


Over 200 applications, mainly 
from Italy, Germany, France 
and England, have already 
been received from would-be 
participants in next year’s 
44th Congress of Esperantists 
which will be held in War- 
saw. There is much interest 
also in Scandinavia and ma- 
ny Esperantists are expected 
from the socialist countries. 

During the Congress a new 
Polish ship will be launched 
from Gdafisk bearing the 
name Esperanto. 


GRUNWALD MONUMENT 


As part of the celebrations of 
Poland’s Millenium, the So- 
ciety of Polish Architects and 
the Union of Polish Artists 
have arranged a competition 
for their members for a design 
for a monument to celebrate 
the great victory of Poland 
over the Teutonic Knights in 
1410. The monument will be 
erected on the battlefield and 
will be unveiled on 15th July 
1960, the 550th anniversary of 
the battle. 

The costs of the competi- 
tion, the erection of the mo- 
nument and the historical 


research which is now being 
carried out, are being covered 
by public subscription. 

The organization of a Grun- 
wald Museum is now under 
consideration. 
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it has been organized in one of two ways. 
Before the war the microscopic dimensions 
of the Polish film industry did not prevent 
its being a perfect example of the short- 
comings of the capitalist system of produc- 
tion. In this system production is aimed at 
financial profit. The system leads — as 
a natural consequence — to a far-reaching 
commercialization of film production and to 
the establishment of a definite ratio between 
artistic and commercial output. Only after 
a set number of commercial films, i.e. films 
certain to make a profit, have been made, 
can the producer afford one artistic film, 
which may turn out to be lucrative, but is 
not expected to be. 

The other system existing in Poland for 
some years following the war, created con- 
ditions in which cinematography was used — 
first and foremost — as an instrument of 
propaganda. Costs and profits were not 
important. The producer — the State — was 
generally ready to work at a loss. He 
claimed, as compensation, direct benefits in 
the field of political propaganda. Film was 
to be a mouthpiece for specific political 
slogans and the general policy on choice of 


subject is to comply with the relevant: 


requirements of ideological propaganda. 

The first system led to an unhealthy 
commercialization. The second was so sche- 
matic that it smothered art under a series 
of rigid and ‘rigorous directives as to its 
form and content; as a consequence self- 
reliant artistic inspiration and, in the long 
run, artistic taste as well, died away. 

Before the war the microscopic di- 
mensions of the Polish film industry did not 
prevent its being a perfect example of the 
shortcomings of the capitalist system of 
production. 


It need hardly be added that its artistic / 


achievements in the first as well as in the 
second period were negligible. 

Nevertheless the transition from the ca- 
pitalist system to the system of propaganda 
entailed certain obvious advantages for the 
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cinema. It was set free from the Harpagons, 
and found instead a rich and generous 
patron — the State. The film producers were 
no longer compelled to show a profit and 
were able to direct their attention to the 
search for subjects. 

The further evolution of Polish cinema 
follows the general course of ideological and 
political events within the country. The 
upheaval in political life which we witnessed 
in October 1956 produced repercussions in all 
fields of activity and brought about a radical 
change not only in methods of propaganda 
and cultural policy but also in attitude. Art 
was no longer expected to base itself on 
subject matter more appropriate to the 
speeches of a political agitator; the stress 
was laid on discussion and wide exchange 
of views. 

That meant a vital turning point in the 
fim industry too. Film profits were no 


| longer entered in the cash books of a capi- 


talist enterprise, but neither were they any 
longer entered on the credit side of the 
propaganda department. The new conception 
of cinematography, the widest possible con- 
ception and the nearest one to the ideal 
socialist formula, can be summarized thus: 
“The State covers the cost of films, thus 
fulfilling its duty by the people whom the 
films serve. If we speak of film profits we 
have of course artistic and moral benefits 
in mind, which make a valuable contribution 
to a socialist national culture in its widest 
sense.” 

There is hardly any need to explain that 
such principles give creative artists a sense 
of freedom, and have a highly beneficial 
influence on the development of film art 
in general. They open the door to those 
who are eager to experiment and to find 
new paths. They make it possible to intro- 
duce a variety of problems into the cinema, 
to bring in discussions and even polemics. 
They encourage the film-maker to tackle 
a wealth of subjects in a wide variety of 
Styles. 





SURGEON HONOURED 


Professor Adam Gruca, the 
eminent Polish surgeon, spe- 
cialist in bone operation, has 
been appointed a member of 
the French Academy of Sur- 
geons. This is the first 
occasion on which a Pole has 
been invited to join the Aca- 
demy, whose members are 
the world’s finest surgeons. 


CHOPINIANA 


A Frédéric Chopin Society 
has been formed in Prague 
as a section of the Union 
of Czechoslovak Composers. 
This event was marked by 
a concert of Chopin’s music, 
at which the celebrated Polish 
pianist, Halina Czerny-Stefan- 
ska, was one of the perfor- 
mers. The newly-formed So- 
ciety has already begun co- 
operation with the Frédéric 
Chopin Society in Warsaw. 


In the past two years the 
collection in the museum of 
the Frédéric Chopin Society 
in Warsaw has been augmen- 
ted by 18 original scores of 
Chopin’s music and 10 auto- 
graphs of his letters. The 
Society now has more than 
240 documents connected with 
the life and work of Frédéric 
Chopin, which are consulted 
by students of Chopin 
throughout the world. 


Recently, a very valuable 
autograph of Chopin’s letter 
of 1839 to his friend Julian 
Fontana was added to the 
collection. This autograph, for 
which the Society has been 
negotiating for a long time 
with American antique dealers, 
was donated by Mr Julian 
Godlewski, a Pole now per- 
manently resident in Switzer- 
land. 
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Arturo Benedetti Michelan- 
geli has recently officially con- 
firmed his promise to serve 
on the Jury of the Sixth In- 
ternational Chopin Competi- 
tion. 


A MEMORABLE SEPTEMBER 


On the anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Second World 
War a new full-length film, 
Wolne Miasto (The Free City) 
appeared on the Polish screen. 
It is dedicated to the memory 
of the employees of the Polish 
Post Office in Gdansk, who 
defended the building so 
heroically for almost two days 
against the Nazis in Septem- 
ber 1939. 


The Free City, based on the 
screenplay by Mr Jan Jézef 
Szezepafiski and directed by 
Mr Stanislaw R6zewicz, is re- 
markable for its restraint. 
Carefully avoiding rhetoric, it 
has nevertheless a harrowing 
effect on the audience. Its 
portrayal of the heroism and 
devotion to duty of ordinary, 
patriotic postmen, who were 
not even bound by the obli- 
gations of a soldier’s uniform, 
has a rich humanity. 


The Free City is a 
minder of the horror 
futility of war. 


re- 
and 


WITH A SONG TO AMERICA 


A group of well-known 
Polish actors, led by Miss 
Lidia Wysocka, Mr Adolf Dym- 
sza and Mr Edward Dzie- 
wohski are this autumn play- 
ing to Polish audiences in 
the U.S.A. and Canada. Their 
lively and colourful variety 
programme is entitled “Stars 
From Over the Vistula’. 


Later the Company plans 
to present Lidia Wysocka’s 
production of Aleksander Fre- 
dro’s comedy, Maz i Zona 


(Husband and Wife). 


ART AND SCIENCE 


The above considerations suggest that 
the success of Polish films is due not only 
to the talents of particular artists but, in 
equal measure, to the socialist system which 


has created proper working conditions for | 


them and which puts forward only one 
demand, that in return they should stand 
up for man and the truth. 


K,’?.' 2; 


A DOLL’S HOUSE REVISITED 


OWARDS the end of 1954 A Doll’s House 
was being played almost simultaneously i 


in three different theatres in Poland: in 
Gdansk, Kielce and Katowice. I happened 
to see the performance at the Slaski Theatre 
in Katowice, produced by a young actor, 
Gustaw Holoubek, who himself played Dr 
Rank. It was a fine production, which 
aroused great enthusiasm. Danuta Kwiat- 
kowska, who played Nora, gave full rein 
to the revolt of Ibsen’s heroine against 
outworn customs. Her Nora was profoundly 
moving when she spoke of the “miracle” 
that she desired, hoped for against all 
expectations, and was — contrary to com- 
mon sense — awaiting. The performance 
was both lucid and exciting, mysterious and 
yet consistent, logical but nevertheless 
maintaining its power to surprise. 

Such was Henrik Ibsen’s triumphal return 
to the Polish stage after an interval of about 
twelve years. At the turn of the century 
the author of Peer Gynt was one of the 
European dramatists most widely produced, 
discussed and quoted in Poland. When in 
1918 the newly installed director of the Sto- 
wacki Theatre in Cracow was asked where 
his artistic and literary sympathies lay, he 
named three Scandinavian writers: Ibsen, 
Strindberg and Bjérnson. Not only Ibsen's 
own works but also the more important 
essays and monographs on the great writer 
(e.g. by G. Brandes) were translated into 
Polish at that time. The eminent Polish 
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actor, Karol Adwentowicz, had in his re- 
pertoire between 1900 and 1930 the following 
réles: John Rosmer in Rosmersholm, Oswald 
in Ghosts, Lévborg in Hedda Gabler, Solness 
in The Master Builder, Professor Arnold Ru- 
bek in When We Dead Awaken, Nils Sylie 
in Lady Inger at Ostraat, Steinhoff in The 
League of Youth, Peer Gynt, Brand, The 
Stranger in The Lady from the Sea, Almers 
in Little Eyolf, Dr Stockmann in An Enemy 
of the People and others. Year after year 
he returned to them and his performances 
as Oswald, Stockmann, Peer Gynt and 
Solness will be remembered as some of the 
most splendid in the history of the Polish 
theatre. 

Equally famous is the 1913 production 
of An Enemy of the People directed by 
Aleksander Zelwerowicz. Such actresses as 
Stanistawa Wysocka and Irena Solska (the 
latter died only recently) electrified audien- 
ces as Rebecca West and Hedda Gabler. 

The influence of Ibsen on the Polish 
literature of the period between 1890 and 
1920 was undeniable. But between 1930 and 
1954 it seemed slowly to wane. The plays of 
the great Scandinavian dramatist gradually 
disappeared from the Polish stage. The 
critics hardly wrote about him. Thus we 
were all the more surprised by the revival 
of his plays in Poland after 1954, when 
nearly all the provincial theatres set out 
to produce A Doll’s House and their di- 
rectors and actors had wide scope for ori- 
ginal interpretation. The young Polish play- 
goers who now live, in an entirely changed 
social and moral environment appeard to be 
impressed first and foremost by the sharp 
criticism of the great writer, the creative 
protest underlying his dramas, by his insight 
in courageously pointing out new and fresh 
problems and aspects of life. The most 
successful performance of all was that of 
A Doll’s House in the Kameralny Theatre in 
Warsaw in the spring of 1958, with Elzbieta 
Barszezewska, one of the most outstanding 
of Polish actresses, in the leading réle. Her 


KINETOGRAPHY 


How can the dance be per- 
manently recorded in graphic 
form? Only in the 20th cen- 
tury has a solution been found 
to the problem which has 
absorbed many people during 
the last few centuries. 

The solution was found in 
kinetography, a method of 
inscribing dance movement 
according to the international 
system devised by the Ger- 
man, Rudolf Laban, who died 
recently. His method was per- 
fected and codified by his 
pupil, Albrecht Knust. The 
Polish choreographer, Stanis- 
taw Glowacki, also contributed 
to the system. 

The first course in kineto- 
graphy in Poland was held 
in Bukowina, near Zakopane, 
in the autumn. The lecturers 
were two of Albrecht Knust’s 
assistants: Diana Bradley, from 
England, and Ingeborg Baier 
from East Germany. The 
course was attended by over 
thirty people: dancing instruc- 
tors, ethnographers, workers 
from centres of research on 
folk art, and teachers from 
ballet schools. 


FRENCH ANTHOLOGY 


Bruno Durocher, a French 
writer and publisher, owner 
of the Hautes Feuilles pu- 
blishing house, has come on 
a visit to Warsaw. Polish by 
birth, M. Durocher, after 
spending the war years in 
German concentration camps, 
made his way to France There 
he changed his name from 
Bronistaw Kamifiski and set- 
tled permanently, continuing 
to write poetry as he had 
done in his native country 
before the war. 

M. Durocher-Kamifski has 
now come to Poland to make 
arrangements for an anthology 
of Polish contemporary poetry, 
in French translation, which 
he proposes to publish. The 
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anthology will contain the 
works of 40 Polish poets, and 
M. Durocher is being helped 
in its preparation by the Po- 
lish writer Anatol Stern and 
the literary critic Professor 
Kazimierz Wyka. The French 
publisher also intends to pu- 
blish French translations of 
ten small volumes of Polish 
verse and some of the best 
prose, above all the Polish 
classics. 


On October 10 the first 
Polish experimental high-alti- 
tude rocket was fired from 
the Btedowska Desert near 
Cracow. 

Rocket RM 1 is the proto- 
type of high-altitude rockets 


which will be used for in- 
vestigating weather  condi- 
tions, surveying the upper 


layers of the atmosphere, dis- 
lodging avalanches in the 
mountains, spraying forests, 
putting out forest fires, etc. 

Solid fuel is used for this 
rocket, which is 82 cm. long 
and 7 cm. in diameter. It has 
been constructed by the Tech- 
nical Section of the Cracow 
Branch of the Astronautical 
Society and the Department 
of Rocket Technics and At- 
mospheric Physics in the Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Aca- 
demy in Cracow. The cons- 
truction work, calculations and 
the many experiments which 
preceded the building of the 
rocket took two years. The 
rocket reached a ceiling of 
about 3000 metres. 


NATURE FILM 


The Polish natural history 
film Podwéjne zycie wazki 
(The Dragonfly’s Double Life) 
was awarded first prize dur- 
ing the film festival in Cork. 
It had previously won the 
“Golden Ducat’, the highest 


award of the festival in Mann- 
heim, and had been highly 
commended at the Edinburgh 
film festival. 





ART AND SCIENCE 


interpretation of the réle was an evoly- 
tionary development, a gradual transfor. 
mation of Nora. Nora, a charming “doll” ip 
the house of an ambitious and solid bour. 
geois undergoes — as a result of experience; 
and disappointments — a complete chang: 


and becomes a woman conscious of her fate, | 


Barszczewska penetrates even further. When 
Nora is still a care-free and happy “squirre” 
her drama unexpectedly begins, because it 
is then that we see her waiting for a “mi- 
racle” to come. It is then that she gather 
impressions and ideas which will lead t 
the final decisive explosion, to her escape. 
It is then that she is “only gay”, but not 
happy. The inner thirst for justice and the 
wish for freedom accumulate within her, 
without her volition, to be revealed in the 
final scene which they bring about. 

Ibsen’s other plays have also returned 
to the Polish stage. In 1956 the Ludowy 
Theatre in Warsaw produced Ghosts. Ii 
was directed by Adwentowicz, an authority 
on Ibsen, who at the age of 84 himself 
played Pastors Manders. 

In 1957, in the Cracow Poetry Theatre, 
Waclaw Krzeminski produced The Wild 
Duck with Zofia Niwifiska as Gina. Adam 


Grzymata-Siedlecki, a well-known theatre) 


critic, wrote in his review of the play in the 
fortnightly, Teatr: “The Wild Duck presents 
the man of today with a dilemma: is he to 
make life submit to his ideal (as Greger 
Werle demands) or is he to adjust his 
ideal to life? When The Wild Duck was 
a novelty people were interested in the 
question as an intellectual problem — today, 
as one could infer from talks and arguments 
overheard during intervals in the theatre, 
they are concerned with its practical appli- 
cation.” 

In 1957 Hedda Gabler was produced a 
Wroclaw and Kalisz and in 1958 at Olsztyn 
and other theatres contemplate producing 
The Pillars of Society, Peer Gynt and The 
Lady from the Sea. 

In 1949 a translation of The Wild Duck 
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A SONG OF SILESIA 


was published by M. Kot in Cracow. Artur 
Gorski, a noted writer of the period of 
Polish symbolism, now 90 years old, but 
still a force to be reckoned with, provided 
it with an interesting preface. In 1956 the 
State Publishing Institute (PIW) initiated 
a new complete edition of Ibsen’s dramas 
in Polish. The first volume contains The 
Pillars of Society, translated by Wtodzimierz 
Lewik; A Doll’s House and The Wild Duck 
translated by Jacek Friithling; An Enemy of 
the People, translated by Cecylia Wojewoda 
and Hedda Gabler, translated by Jézef Gie- 
bultowicz. The second volume contains five 
other dramas: Ghosts, translated by Jacek 
Frihling; Rosmersholm and When We Dead 
Awaken, translated by Jézef Giebultowicz; 
John Gabriel Borkman, translated by Anna 
Maria Linke; and The Master Builder, trans- 
lated by Wiodzimierz Lewik. 

On the fiftieth anniversary of Ibsen’s 
death, Teatr printed an extensive essay by 
Adam Grzymata-Siedlecki on the themes 
of Ibsen’s work, and another periodical, 
Twérezosé, published my own essay on the 
relevance of Ibsen’s ideas today. 

Wojciech Natanson 


A SONG OF SILESIA 


ILESIA is the heart of the Polish coal 

and steel industry. The foundries and 
mines employ thousands of people. It is 
also an important cultural centre, in which 
music plays a considerable part. Of the 
twenty symphony orchestras in Poland three 
of the best are based on Katowice and 
nearby Zabrze. 

Programmes are carefully selected to 
ensure that the orchestras do not compete 
with each other for audiences; they are 
graded according to the taste and level of 
the musical education of the listeners. This 
enables the public to choose the kind of 
music they like and are best able to 
understand. 
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PILGRIM OF THE ABSOLUTE 


The 75th anniversary of the 
death of Cyprian Kamil Nor- 
wid (1821—1883), Polish Ro- 
mantic poet, was very solemn- 
ly observed both in Warsaw, 
with which the great poet, 
painter and philosopher was 
linked .by many years’ resi- 
dence, and in Paris, where 
he spent the last years of his 
life and where his body re- 
mains to this day. 


In Warsaw, a memorial pla- 
que was unveiled on the house 
where Norwid had lived. It 
bears an appropriate inscrip- 
tion and a quotation from one 
of his poems, which is an in- 
vocation to Warsaw, the city 
of his youth. An exhibition 
was opened here devoted to 
Norwid’s life and work in 
Warsaw. Among the exhibits 
there is much material which 
is now shown for the first 
time and which makes it 
possible to obtain a broader 
and deeper view of the cre- 
ative work of that great poet 
and philosopher who, because 
of conflicts with his contem- 
poraries, stopped publishing 
his work. His work was re- 
discovered only at the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, when 
the posthumous publication 
of his works placed him im- 
mediately in the ranks of 
the greatest Polish national 
poets, alongside Kochanowski, 


Mickiewicz, Stowacki and 
Wyspianski, 
In Paris, the 75th anni- 


versary of the poet’s death 
saw the opening of the Nor- 
wid Room in the St Casimir 
Institute where he _—itived 
from 1877 to 1883. In 1952, from 
funds collected among the 
Polish people, a tombstone 
ornamented with a bronze 
medallion was erected on 
Norwid’s grave in the Polish 
cemetery in Montmorency. 
In the newly opened Norwid 
Room, a fascimile of the one 
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in which the poet lived and 
died, are arranged many sou- 
venirs and works of the poet. 


ANTARCTICA — 


A great sensation was crea- 
ted in Poland by the news 
that Polish scientists may par- 
ticipate in research in the 
Antarctic, working in co-ope- 
ration with Soviet scientists. 
The Soviet Union intends to 
hand over to Poland one of 
her Antarctic scientific sta- 
tions, fully equipped. 

The Soviet offer was in 
response to an announcement 
made by the Polish Geophy- 
sical Year Committee, at a 
meeting of the Special Com- 
mittee for Antarctic Research 
in August. The Committee sta- 
ted that Poland is considering 
the possibility of organizing 
a scientific expedition to the 
Antarctic. The Soviet gift will 
be of invaluable assistance to 
the Polish explorers, especially 
at the beginning of their stay. 
A Polish delegation will go to 
Moscow to discuss the Soviet 
proposal in greater detail. 

Poland has a long tradition 
of polar research. Six arctic 
expeditions have been orga- 
nized: in 1932—1933 to Bear 
Island, in 1937 to Greenland, 
in 1934, 1936, 1938, and 1957—53, 
to Spitzbergen. Only two Po- 
lish polar explorers however 
have visited the Antarctic. 
Henryk Arctowski and Antoni 
Bolestaw Dobrowolski took 
part in the Belgian expedition 
under Gerlache, on: the ship 
Belgica, in 1897—1899. The 
Arctowski Peak on the Wed- 
dell Sea remains the only Po- 
lish name in the continent, 
dating from that expedition. 

If the plans for the pro- 
posed expedition are success- 
ful the Polish flag will flutter 
for the first time on the trail 
of Scott and Amundsen, in 
the cold, uninhabited wastes 
of the sixth continent. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


This co-operation between the orchestras 
has gone on for several years. It has created 
a steady increase in musical literacy. Many 
members of the audience of the popular 
programmes of the Miners’ Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Zabrze have gone on to listen 
to the works of Bach, Beethoven, Mozart 
and Brahms, performed by the Silesian 
Philharmonic Orchestra. As they became 
acquainted with more difficult symphonic 
music they began to take an interest in the 
concerts of contemporary music given by 
the Polish Radio Symphony Orchestra. This 
process depends entirely on the development 
of musical taste and the interests of the 
individual listener. However close the co- 
operation in selecting programmes between 
the three orchestras, their concerts are not 
intended as stages in a course of music 
lessons. 

Music returned to Silesia almost literally 
at the moment of liberation. When on March 
25th 1945 Witold Rowicki conducted the 
first concert of the Polish Radio Symphony 
Orchestra (eighteen members!), in the streets 
of Katowice, the front line was nine miles 
away. The beginnings of the Silesian Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra were not easy, either. 
The programmes of its first concerts had to 
allow for the small number of the musicians. 
This difficult period lives now only in the 
pages of the record-books. 

The arrival of Grzegorz Fitelberg, the 
world famous conductor, marked an im- 
portant stage in the remascence of musical 
life in Silesia. Fitelberg gathered round 
himself a number of promising young 
conductors like Witold Rowicki, Henryk Czy 
and Jan Krenz, who quickly matured under 
his guidance. After Fitelberg’s death, Krenz 
took over the Polish Radio Symphony 
Orchestra, Rowicki was appointed director 
of the National Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Warsaw, and Henryk Czyz still remains 
the director of the L6dz Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Since its foundation the Polish Radio 
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A SONG OF SILESIA 


Symphony Orchestra has performed about 
a thousand works by two hundred and fifty 
composers — over two thousand hours of 
music. There is no space here to sketch 
even the broad outlines of its repertoire. 
An idea of its ambitious scope may be gained 
from the fact that in the forthcoming concert 
season it will give performances of the 
Symphony of Psalms by Igor Stravinsky; 
Composizione per orchestra by Luigi Nono; 
Nones by Luciano Berio; the ballet suite 
The Miraculous Mandarin and the Cantata 
Profana by Béla Bart6k; the Concerto Gio- 
coso by Michat Spisak (this work, by a Po- 
lish composer, was awarded the first prize 
at the Queen Elisabeth Competition in Bel- 
gium); the Violin Concerto by Alban Berg 
(soloist: Henryk Szeryng) and the same 
composer’s Lulu Symphony, and Les Illumi- 
nations by Benjamin Britten (soloist: Ste- 
fania Woytowicz). 

The programmes of the Silesian Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, directed by Karol Stryja, 
are based on the standard classical repertory 
from Bach to Stravinsky. But the excellent 
choir and chamber orchestra allow the per- 
formance of classic and contemporary music 
alike. Under Andrzej Markowski the Orche- 
stra gave a performance of the cantata Das 
Augenlicht, by Anton Webern, at “The 
Warsaw Autumn”, the 2nd International 
Festival of Contemporary Music. The Orche- 
stra performs not only in its own concert 
hall in Katowice but also in many of the 
other towns around the Silesian capital, 
thus winning itself new listeners. 

The Miner’s Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Zabrze consists of amateur musicians. Its 
Success bears witness to the level of musical 
culture in Silesia. Listening to the orchestra 
it is hard to find anything amateurish about 
its playing, although its repertory covers 
a broad range of popular symphonic music 
(overtures, ballet music, suites and vocal 
works with orchestra, waltzes by Strauss 
and Lehar, etc.) Concerts in mines, steel 
mills and local Cultural Centres always 
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AT THE SIGN OF AEOLUS 


Two meetings of sections 
of the World Meteorological 
Organization took place in 
Warsaw this autumn. 

In September delegates from 
all the European countries 
and Israel took part in a 
hydrological conference orga- 
nized by the European Sec- 
tion of the World Meteorolo- 
gical Organization. Poland 
was represented in the dis- 
cussions by a group of dele- 
gates headed by Dr Wincenty 
Okolowicz, Director of the 
State Hydrological and Me- 
teorological Institute. 

The conference discussed 
the standardization of instru- 
ments and methods of obser- 
vation, the organization of 
international co-operation in 
meteorological and hydrologi- 
cal service and in particular 
in the field of flood preven- 
tion and weather forecasting. 
The question of preparing an 
international climatic atlas was 
also an important subject of 
discussion. The Polish dele- 
gation submitted four papers. 

The October meetings of 
the Agricultural Meteorology 
Commission of the world Me- 
teorological Organization was 
attented by fifty scientists 
from more than thirty coun- 
tries. Agri-meteorologists dis- 
cussed the influence of 
weather and climate on agri- 
culture, forestry and _  stock- 
breeding, the possibilities of 
protecting farmers from capri- 
ces of weather and of man’s 
influencing weather and cli- 
mate by artificial means. 

To coincide with the 
meetings an exhibition was 
opened in Warsaw to illustrate 
the work of the State Hydro- 
logical and Meteorological 
Institute. 


JAZZ 58 


At the end of September, 
under the name Jazz 58, there 
was a meeting of students’ 
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jazz groups. It may be con- 
sidered as a substitute for the 
Third Jazz Festival in Sopot 
which was. cancelled this 
year, Over ten jazz groups 
took part, many of them play- 
ing jazz which would not have 
disgraced any of the great 
jazzmen. 


UNDERGROUND SANATORIUM 


For the first time in the 
history of Polish medicine, 
a centre for the inhalation 
of salt vapours in natural bio- 
logical conditions has been 
opened 115 metres underground 
in one of the disused salt 
mines in Wieliczka near Cra- 
cow. Anti-allergic cures will 
be given here, following prin- 
ciples devised by Professor 
Mieczystaw Obtulowicz of the 
Mediczl Academy in Cracow. 


In the course of many 
years’ experiments Professor 
Obtutowicz has found that the 
treatment of certain allergies 
and diseases of the respira- 
tory organs by the inhalation 
of salt air under increased 
barometric pressure brings sa- 
lutary results. A medical treat- 
ment based on this discovery 
is now being used. 

The first group of patients, 
from the Allergy Department 
of the Clinic of Internal 
Diseases in the Medical Aca- 
demy in Cracow, has already 
begun a course of inhalatory 
treatment in the Wieliczka 
underground sanatorium. Their 
condition has already im- 
proved. 


ALWAYS POPULAR 


Jan Kiepura, the Polish te- 
nor who was very popular in 
the years between the wars, 
has paid a visit to his native 
country, after nineteen years 
abroad. His reception has 
shown that his appeal has not 
waned with the passing years. 
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draw big audiences. Many people come to 
the concert straight from work. 

This structure of musical life in Silesia 
has further advantages. The best musicians 
of the Miners’ Philharmonic have a chance 
of promotion to one the two professional 
orchestras. Among the teachers in the various 
grades of Music Schools are well-known 
musicians and composers closely connected 
with this part of the country. Soloists and 
members of the Polish Radio Symphony 
Orchestra and the Silesian Philharmonic 
teach in classes for their respective instru- 
ments. Such a scheme creates a close rela- 
tionship between the musicians and the 
public. 

This goes some way towards explaining 
why, after Warsaw, Silesia is the most vital 
centre of musical activity in the country. 


Z. S. 
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HE studients who entered art schools 

immediately after the end of the war 
must must by now be considered as the new 
generation of Polish artists. The part they 
play in cultural life here and their frequent 
participation in exhibitions abroad bear wit- 
ness to the vigour of their contribution. They 
are already adding to the Polish tradition of 
modern art. It is too early to assess them as 
individuals; the time is not yet ripe for the 
writing of monographs. I shall try only to 
define the general trends of development. 

At the end of the war the situation of art 
in Poland was tragic. Almost 400 artists had 
died or been killed; museums and collections 
had been destroyed and looted; the art schols 
had been closed for five years. 

The first to reopen, in March 1945, was the 
Cracow Academy of Fine Arts, which imme- 
diately had over 500 students on its rolls. 
Then followed the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Warsaw and the schools of art in Poznah, 
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tédz, Wroclaw, Katowice 
(Gdatisk). 

At this period three fundamental tenden- 
cies were discernible in Polish art. Each re- 
presented, in its own way, the search for 
a “proper contemporary style”. 

The dominant trend was a continuation of 
post-impressionism, enriched by new formal 
values. Its main representatives were of the 
middle generation and included the majority 
of the teachers * of the art schools. 

The older artists, who since the twenties 
had had been adherents of geometric ab- 
straction? and of Strzeminski’s* theory of 
unism, formed the second group. The third 
tendency had grown up during the war, 
among groups of young artists in the under- 
ground, United by their search for new 
forms they had conceived a combination of 
non-geometric abstract art, primitivism and 
surrealism. On the periphery of these groups 
there still existed a current of naturalism 
with its hackneyed nineteenth-century aca- 
demic convention. But this had luckily no 
influence on the younger gereration; deeply 
engaged in polemic, they were devoting their 
energies to the formulation of their own atti- 
tude to art and life. 

The most active artistic centres at this time 
were Cracow and Warsaw. Here the first 
groups of young artists were formed after 
the war. The first avant-garde group sprang 
up in Cracow, where they held their first 


and Sopot 


1 Most of these were former members of the 
“Paris Committee’ — a group of Polish artists 
active in Paris in the twenties. Their chief 
interest was in colour; they were influenced by 
the work of Bonnard. 

2 Former members of the groups associated 
with the periodicals Blok and Praesens 
(1924—30) connected with constructivism (in- 
troduced by Kazimierz Malewicz) and with the 
school of Mondrian. 

_* Wiadystaw Strzemifski, a pupil of Male- 
wicz who in 1928 published his theory of Unizm 
w malarstwie (Unism in Painting) — a trend 
in abstract art which postulated the equal 
importance of colour, form and chiaroscuro. 
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DUTCH LANDSCAPES 


An important cultural event 
took place in Warsaw in 
October, when an exhibition 
of Dutch Landscapes of the 
17th Century was opened. 126 
canvasses were on view, 50 
having been sent from Dutch 
museums, while the rest came 
from Polish collections. The 
exhibition, one of the most 
important foreign exhibitions 
to be held in Warsaw, was 
organized by the Dutch Com- 
mittee for Cultural Relations 
with Foreign Countries, as 
a gesture of appreciation for 
the Polish exhibition of Ca- 
naletto’s works arranged in 
Rotterdam last year. 


The landscapes include can- 
vasses of such masters of the 
Dutch seventeenth century 
schools as Jan van Guyen, 
Meindart Hobben, Philip Kon- 
inck, Isack van Ostade, 
Paulus Potter and van Ruys- 
dael. The most notable of the 
pictures from Polish museums 
is the priceless Rembrandt 
from the National Museum in 
Cracow, Landscape with the 
Good Samaritan. 


The exhibition was arranged 

under the direction of Mr 
J. N. van Wessen, Director 
of the Leiden Museum. 


POLISH AND FOREIGN 
TELEVISION 


A conference is to be held 
in the near future to discuss 
the building of a new tele- 
vision station in South War- 
saw. Construction is not ex- 
pected to start until 1961 and 
in the meantime, to meet the 
increasing demand for televi- 
sion in the Warsaw area, some 
rooms in the Palace of 
Science and Culture are being 
adapted as television studios. 
All Polish television channels 
are receiving new equipment 
in order to improve trans- 
missions. 
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Co-operation with foreign 
television studios is also in- 
creasing, particularly with 
Poland’s nearest neighbours. 
As a result viewers in this 
country will soon be able to 
see some of the most interest- 
ing foreign programmes. 


A VIEW OF THE COSMOS 


The Ninth International 
Astronautical Congress, in 
which almost five hundred 
scientists from all over the 
world took part, was held 
in Amsterdam in September. 
The Polish delegation was 
headed by Professor Zaran- 
kiewicz, who was again elec- 
ted one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the International Astro- 
nautical Federation. 


The Polish delegation took 
a very active part in the work 
of the Congress, especially on 
the commission for matters 
connected with the constitution 
of the International Astro- 
nautical Federation. They also 
Participated in the discussions 
on cosmic laws. 


A great deal of interest was 
aroused by a paper by the 
Polish delegate, Mr Olgierd 
Wolczak, on the possibility of 
using artificial nuclear explo- 
sions in cosmic space to exa- 
mine its structure. 


MONIUSZKO EXHIBITION 


As part of the celebrations 
of the year devoted to the 
memory of the great Polish 
composer, Stanistaw Moniusz- 
ko, an exhibition was organi- 
zed in September. Numerous 
souvenirs and much biographi- 
cal material threw interesting 
light on the life and creative 
activity of the composer of 


Poland’s national opera Halka. 
This opera is now being per- 
formed at the Warsaw Opera 
House. 
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exhibition in 1945. It was not so much anf 
artistic achievement as a stand against post- 
impressionism, a blow struck against facile) 
“prettiness” in a picture. The next exhibi- 
tion, in 1946, was however an achievement | 
in its own right. It served also to present the | 
group’s programme and define the problems 
in which they were to interest themselves, | 
They tended primarily to promote construc 
tive and national art, which had a social fun- 
ction. In this they followed in the footsteps 
of Picasso, Braque or Léger. 

At the same time, other such groups were 
formed elsewhere. “The Club of Young Ar- 
tists and Scientists” was founded in Warsav. 
Its members were adherents of Strzemirski’s 
unism and advocated post-cubist distortion 
and aggrandizement of style. Similar groups 
sprang up in L6dz and Poznan. All of them 
proclaimed that association with the life of 
a community (which has nothing to do with | 
photographic realism), is a prerequisite of art. 

The tendency to relate art to social issues | 
became characteristic of the whole of the 
new generation. One expression of this was | 
the holding of exhibitions in factory recrea- 
tion rooms and clubs, and the discussions and 
lectures on contemporary art arranged by 
young artists in professional circles and 
among workers. 

The discussion on the réle of art in society 
was taken up by alli the artistic disciplines. 
Everyone agreed that art should actively 
participate in contemporary life; they dis- 
agreed only on the best way of putting this 
principle into practice. 

In 1948 an Exhibition of Modern Art was 
held in Cracow. All the tendencies and re 
sources of the avant-garde movement were 
in evidence. It showed that, diverse trends 
notwithstanding, the younger generation of 
artists were united in their approach to art 
and reality. Their attitude followed that of 
modern European art in general. They were 
ready to experiment in their pursuit of artis 
tic revelation. 

The year 1949 brought a sudden change. In 
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ociety J. Lebenstein 


ylines. A Figure 
| 1958. Oil. 


J. Nowosielski 
Still Life 


1954. Oil. 41 60 cm. 








M. Bogusz 
Berlin 
1955. Tempera. 


R. Ziemski 


Landscape 
in a Black Frame 
1957. Oil. 


G. Obremba 
The Fates 
1957. Oil. 





Pail 


T. Brzozowski 
The Prophet 
1950. Oil. 











Z. Artymowska 
Composition with a Bird 
1958. Mosaic. 


A. Szapocznikow 
The Golden Boy 
1958. Cast iron. 

















June a Congress of the Union of Polish Art- 
ists was held in Katowice. After stormy and 
dramatic discussion, the Congress put for- 
ward a new artistic-social programme: “so- 
cialist realism”. Several months later an 
exhibition of the work of art school students 
was organized in Poznan. It constituted a re- 
view of the activity of the schools over the 
previous five years. The Poznan exhibition 
was a turning-point in their organization; for 
the next five years they bore a strong re- 
semblance to their nineteenth-century pre- 
decessors. 

Socialist realism became obligatory. But 
it was not easy to apply in practice. Although 
the majority of artists admitted the necessity 
for realism the interpretation of the concep- 
tion of socialist realism was open to many 
doubts. Art of socialist realism was defined 
officially as being “national in form and so- 
cialist in content”. But in practice the idea 
of “national form” meant, adherence to the 
principles of the “period of critical realism” 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The conception of content was reduced to 
subjects connected with production, in the 
form of reportage. 

Some painters and art critics accepted the 
programme of “new art” with enthusiasm. 
They saw in it the expression of a true social 
art. Leading “realists” led an attack against 
abstract and surrealist art, relegating it to 
the field of industrial design. Elsewhere they 
saw no use for it. 

The younger generation’s acceptance of the 
hew approach to art was to be demonstrated 
at an exhibition, “Youth Fights for Peace”, 
organized in Warsaw in 1950. The exhibition 
turned out to be a display of the naturalistic 
art which had resulted from the reformed 
programme of the art schools. 

Art began to have two faces — one offi- 
cial, the other private. The first was on view 
at exhibitions and was reviewed in the press, 
the second confined itself to the studio. Many 
names disappeared for several years from ca- 
talogues and the art critics’ columns. 
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CHILD PRODIGY 


Henryk Szeryng, the cele- 
brated Mexican violinist of 
Polish descent, appeared in 
Poland at the music festival 
known as the “Warsaw Au- 
tumn”’. 


Born in Warsaw, he became 
known there as a child pro- 
digy. He has lived in Mexicc 
for more than twenty years 
and when not on concert tours 
(which take up three quar- 
ters of the year) he teaches 
at a conservatoire. 


Though he has been so long 
away from Poland the great 
artist has always kept in 
touch with his native land. 


Mr Szeryng said: ’Fate has 
kept me eway from Poland for 
23 years, but I have never 
stopped thinking about this 
country with all my heart. 
During the war I gave more 
than two hundred concerts 
in aid of Poland and the Po- 
lish people. Perhaps I have 
become so attached to Mexico 
because I have found there 
an exceptional understanding 
of Polish matters. I have 
always dreamt of visiting Po- 
land and I am happy that my 
dreams are now fulfilled and 
that today I may again play 
in Poland for the Polish 
audiences who have given me 
such pleasure by their musical 
taste and sensitivity. I am 
sure that I shall now be able 
to visit my native country 
frequently.” 


FOLKLORE ON FILM... 


Seventy films, produced in 
28 countries, were shown dur- 
ing the Week of International 
Tourist and Folklore Films in 
Brussels. Among these were 
three Polish films, Wesele na 
Podhalu (Podhale Wedding), 
Strzelno and Sladami Chopina 
(In Chopin’s Footsteps) which 
proved to be very popular. 
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Podhale Wedding was award- 
ed the first prize in the class 
of films on folklore. 


MODERN CLASSIC FILMED 


A group of young artists in 
Wroclaw intend to make a 
film of the great Polish novel 
Lalka (The Doll) by the dis- 
tinguished nineteenth-century 
author, Bolestaw Prus. The 
film will be directed by Woj- 
ciech Has, 


OSLO EXHIBITION 


In the middle of September 
an exhibition of works by 
70 Cracovian artists opened 
in Oslo. The exhibition, orga- 
nized at the invitation of 
Norwegian artists, contains 
about two hundred works: 
paintings, lithography, wood- 
carving and sculpture. Next 
year, an exhibition of Norwe- 
gian art will be held in 
Poland. 


THE BELL OF ICELAND 


At the end of September, the 
well-known Icelandic author 
and Nobel Prize Winner, Hall- 
dor Laxness, visited Poland 
at the invitation of the Po- 
lish Writers’ Union. He spent 
ten days here, during which 
he travelled about the coun- 
try. In Warsaw receptions 
were arranged in Mr Laxness’ 
honour by the Writers’ Union 
and the PEN Club. He also 
met Polish translators of his 
books and many of his rea- 
ders. ’ 

As he was leaving Poland. 
Mr Laxness said that during 
his stay in this country he 
had felt that he was among 
friends. He also expressed his 
great pleasure at his work 
being so well-known here, Five 
books by this great Icelan- 
dic writer have already been 
translated into Polish. 
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Attempting today to review this period 
without prejudice, in the perspective of time, 
we can see that although it brought much 
that was poor and over-literal it also pro- 
duced some interesting and valuable works, 
Mention should be made here, for example of 
the design and execution of a large number 
of murals in the old districts of the cities of 
Warsaw, Gdansk, Lublin and Poznan which 
were then being rebuilt. 

After a few years of this schizophrenic 
development a group of artists was formed in 
1953 in Katowice under the name “Group 
St-53”; at first it organized closed exhibi- 
tions, which were followed in 1954 by its 
first public exhibition. Here the Group de 
fined its artistic programme as “...a revolt 
against dogmatism in art, against the impo- 
sed academic convention of art schools...” 

Slowly new achievements in architecture, 
design, painting, posters and book illustra- 
tion gave rise to discussion and ever more 
heated argument. The existing rigid eclecti- 
cism was strongly opposed, and problems of 
contemporary art were aired in open debate. 
In 1955 a sharp conflict arose over the for- 
malism which dominated the arts and sche- 
matic nineteenth-century naturalism was 
dealt with in earnest. It was in this atmo- 
sphere that an “Exhibition of Young Polish 
Artists” was organized in Warsaw. The exhi- 
bitors were young Polish artists who had 
been brought up on the mannered, naturalist 
art and were now busy overthrowing the 
canons of ossified aesthetics; however they 
were not yet equal to filling the resulting 
vacuum with a new programme. Even so the 
exhibition did play an important part in 
forming the new structure of contemporary 
Polish art — not so much by its achieve 
ments as by its promise of a change. Mean- 
while the “Group of Moderns” in Cracow 
broke silence and showed the results of their 
own explorations over the course of the past 
few years in the direction of abstract, sur- 
realist and even figurative art. 

With the removal of all obstacles artistic 
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life now flourished. New alliances, like 
“Group 55” in Warsaw, and “4F+r” and 
“R 55” in Poznan, were formed. Individual 
and group exhibitions were arranged by the 
score and some artists began to exhibit their 
work abroad. A wide range of artistic trends 
appeared and many diverse styles were em- 


ployed. 
Exhibitions and discussions, experimental 
theatres and clubs in cellars — thus the 


younger generation give vent to their artis- 
tic impulses, achieving success and learning 
from failure, as they are gradually gaining 
recognition. 

The history of this generation is very 
much in the making. Each new work of art, 
each attempt to grapple with the hazards 
of creation, adds to it. This is as it should be. 


Roman Artymowski 
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QUIET FLOWS THE DON 


The Warsaw premiére in 
September of the Soviet film 
Quiet Flows the Don was an 
exciting artistic event. The 
film won the Grand Prix 
at the Karlovy Vary film 
festival. The Polish premiere 
was attended by Sergei Gie- 
rasimov, the director, and 
Elina Bystritska and Piotr 
Glebov, two of the leading 
actors. During their stay the 
Soviet visitors were warmly 
greeted and had numerous 
meetings with their Polish 
colleagues. 


Michail Sholochov, the au- 
thor of the book on which the 
film is based, is expected to 
visit Poland some time in 
November. 








Polish Intelligentsia — Past and Future 


Przesztogsé i przysztosé inteligencji 
polskiej [The Past and the Future 
of the Polish Intelligentsia]. By 
Jézef Chatasifski. Warszawa 1958. 
LSW. 209 pp. 


Professor Jézef Chalasinski’s so- 
ciological essays deal closely with 
two groups of problems: first, the 
position of the intelligentsia in society 
during the evolution of capitalism; 
secondly, the transformations which 
the social group has undergone and 
is undergoing in the new Polish State. 
Between the writing of the two 
essays which are of the most interest 
to us lay a period of social evolution, 
more radical than any before in Po- 
lish history. The first essay dates 
from 1946, the second from 1957. 

What were the origins of the 
Polish intelligentsia? In what histo- 
rical conditions was it formed? What 
was its attitude towards other social 
classes within the country? Finally, 
what were the characteristic features 
by which it differed from the edu- 
cated classes of the countries of 
Western Europe? Chalasinski posed 
these questions in 1946. Ten years 
later he set out to enquire: to what 
extent have the radical social changes 
which occurred after the war affected 
this group in Poland; what were 
the dynamics of its growth, what 
was it intended to become and what 
did it become in reality. Let us look 
at these two essays more closely. 

In the first, the Social Genealogy 
of the Polish Intelligentsia, the author 
considers the intelligentsia as a by- 
product of the emergence of the 
society from feudalism to capitalism; 
as a class of educated people or an 
intellectual élite, which appears to 
correspond with the professional 
classes, whose numbers have incre- 
ased immensely during the last few 
centuries, as a result of specialization, 
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of technical progress, and of the | 
exigencies of organization in the | 
“mass societies”. Chatasinski does not 
however emphasize the resemblances 
between these groups in Poland and 
those in the West. What arrests his | 


attention are the differences — inhe- © 
rent even in the use of the term | 


“intelligentsia”, which is seldom used | 
in the West to designate a social 
class. 


summarized as follows. 
intelligentsia was originally drawn 
from the gentry — a class which 
before the Partitions of Poland was 
extremely strong. With the rise of | 
capitalism 
and declined. The intelligentsia was 


The views of the author may be | 
The Polish | 


in many respects a continuation of | 


the gentry, especially as far as its 
tradition and social life were con- 
cerned, although it had forfeited its 
political power and economic privi- 
lege. 

The genealogy of the intellectual 
class determined many of its essential 
social characteristics. Its members 
abandoned their country houses and 
came to the towns, where they at 
once flocked together, forming their 
own distinct groups — a social ghetto 
within the community. Ritual and 
ceremony played an important part 
in keeping these groups aloof from 
the rest of the community. This 
intellectual ghetto tended to claim 
for itself a monopoly of intellect and 
culture. Only by maintaining the 


socially exclusive character of in- | 


tellectual culture would they be able 
to preserve their superiority over 
other classes. 

In conclusion, Chalasinski writes: 
“The isolation of the intelligentsia 
as a separate group in society is 
not an inevitable result of the 
economic structure of modern society. 
On the contrary, it has all the charac- 
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teristics of a passing phase; it is the 
result of an obsolete aristocratic tra- 
dition, which tries to separate thought 
from labour, theory from practice the 
pleasures of life from its duties and 
burdens, amateur activities from 
professional work, pride from the 
necessity of productive work and 
spirit from matter. The more these 
traditions become a burden to society, 
the more exclusive the intellectual 
group becomes. These traditions be- 
come an ever greater burden when 
a society is backward in civilization 
and belated in its technical and eco- 
nomic development. Having reached 
these conclusions, Chatasifski ap- 
pealed to the Polish intelligentsia 
to abandon the ghetto and to play 
their part in the ambitious programme 
of social and economic reform, the 
conditions for which had been created 
in post-war Poland. 

That was in 1946; ten years later, 
in a sketch entitled The Intelligentsia 
and the Nation, Chalasifski took up 
the question again. Polish society had 
changed, and the intelligentsia had 
changed with it. In the first place 
the number of people with higher 
education had grown considerably. 
Between 1949 and 1958, 700 thousand 
people had gone through the grammar 
schools and centres of higher edu- 
cation. The intelligentsia had found 
new origins. The new policy which 


favoured the youth of working-class ' 


and peasant extraction meant that 
the majority of the new intelligentsia 
came from the proletariat and the 
peasantry. This process of democra- 
tization had several side-effects, not 
all of which were intended by the 
reformers. The social and economic 
Standing of all the essential pro- 
fessions, in which the intelligentsia 
work, changed. During the period 
of proletarization, standards of pro- 
fessional competence and of general 
intellectual culture deteriorated. The 
member of the intelligentsia, who 
once felt himself bound to raise the 
general level of culture, was now 
no longer able to do so. The intelli- 
gentsia is no longer an élite — but 
in losing its former character it has 
not found a new one. It lacks 
Toots. It is at present in an inter- 
mediate stage; shorn of its former 


social standing, it has not yet acquired 
a new position. In this class as in 
others the pressures exerted by 
communal morality and professional 
ambition have slackened. 

The author maintains that the 
hopes of the social reformers, who 
had intended to create a new intelli- 
gentsia, closely bound to the working- 
class and the peasantry, have not 
been fulfilled. The class displays no 
organic, social nor intellectual ties 
with the milieu from which it sprang. 
The author traces a relation between 
this and the two major influences 
under which the new intelligentsia 
was formed: the exodus from the 
countryside and from agriculture, and 
the growth of employment in the civil 
service, in the new state economic 
and political administration. In con- 
clusion he writes: “In Poland the 
intelligentsia has definitely ceased 
to be a section of society which has 
a monopoly of education, cultivating 
national literature and holding the 
moral helm of the nation... No longer 
a social élite of educated people, 
the intelligentsia nevertheless plays 
a fundamental role in transforming 
the culture of the masses. With its 
more or less conscious and active 
participation the people benefit from 
the heritage of national literature.” 

What is one’s attitude to Chata- 
sifski’s views and conclusions? The 
essays collected in The Past and the 
Future of the Polish Intelligentsia 
are not the result of extensive empi- 
rical researches into the consciousness 
of the old and the new intelligentsia; 
the author’s attitude is far from 
objective and dispassionate. In these 
essays (especially in that devoted to 
the past) the author, both in his 
analysis and his conclusions, is not 
only intellectually but emotionally 
engaged in the problems he is dis- 
cussing. It was therefore not surpris- 
ing that Chalasinski’s book aroused 
violent controversy. The extent and 
heat of this controversy bear witness 
to the importance of the problem 
and the stimulating character of the 
author’s opinions on it. 

One can object to certain of 
Professor Chatasinski’s methods. 
Sometimes an original conclusion is 
based on inadequate evidence. When 
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he deals with the features peculiar 
to the Polish intelligentsia he does 
not always recognize that in several 
of the social functions it performed, 
its activity: was analogous to that 
of the educated classes of the West; 
that the active participation of the 
Polish intelligentsia in democratic 
and revolutionary movements was 
not only a political but also a socio- 
logical phenomenon; and, finally, he 
pays insufficient attention to the 
important transformations in social 
structure and psychology undergone 
by the intelligentsia in the period to 
1944. 


The aim of the present review is 
to accquaint the reader with the 
issues of the book. Therefore I do 
not wish to set out objections or 
controversial viewpoints in detail. The 
essential here is to insist that in its 


Karol of 


Karol z Atmy [Karol of Atma]. By 
Krystyna Dabrowska. Iskry Pub- 
lishing House. Warszawa, 1958. 163 
pp. 

Karol Szymanowski a Podhale [Karol 
Szymanowski and the Podhale Re- 
gion]. By Adolf Chybifski. PWM 
(Polish Music Publications). War- 
szawa, 1958. 83 pp. 


Personal reminiscences of Karol 
Szymanowski have always had a 
touchingly moving intimacy. Here the 
“great solitary” is revealed as a man 
of unusual sensitivity, charming 
manners and delicacy of feeling. 
Friendship, to him, was an almost 
sentimental belief in a romantic 
“alliance of heart and soul”; he de- 
manded an immediate response to 
his own feelings, and suffered acutely 
because throughout his “splendid 
isolation” he longed fervently for 
recognition and applause. At the 
same time his vision of art absorbed 
him entirely, so that no sacrifice 


made for its sake seemed too great. 
Zygmunt Mycielski, the music critic, 
wrote of him: “This strange man was 
full of contradictions — yet they 
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fundamental emphases the book js 
honest and correct. For it is true 
that the Polish intelligentsia consti- 
tuted a separate social stratum, and 
that its seclusion was the result of 





the retarded historical development | 


of the country. It is also true that 


this secluded position was only given | 


up on the revolutionary changes | 


which took place in the country 
after the war. 


The changes in the structure of | 
the intelligentsia brought with them | 
a number of undesirable consequen- | 
ces. But the numerical increase of | 


the class, its democratization, the fact © 
that it is no longer socially isolated— © 


these are positive gains, testimonies 


or ae 


ae 


to the progress in civilization and © 
social life which has taken place in 


Poland. 

Jan Gérski 
Atma 
somehow combined to give a 


impression of gentleness and peculiar 
charm. He was like a vagabond who 
loves home-life, a tramp particular 
about the cut of his clothes, and the 
elegance of his ties, cuff links and 
gloves. He was an idealist and 
enthusiast and yet he hated pathos 
and fanaticism; he 
eagerly looking for ethical values; he 


Sse 


ORE, NR | 


was a_ sceptic | 


did not care about money, and yet . 


was always in need of it, since love 
of comfort and luxury was second 
nature to him. He was light-hearted, 
generous and yet in many respects an 
egoist; he made fun of love and yet 
he was always in love.” 

Love was the most important thing 
in his life. It had many faces: love 
of music and literature (he regarded 
literature even more highly than 


music — this one might expect of. 


ret ters © 


a romantic and admirer of the early | 


nineteenth-century poet Stowacki); 


love for Tymoszéwka (the family | 


country house in which he was born), 
for the Ukrainian steppes and the 
Mediterranean; love of his family 


and friends; love of Sicily; finally | 


the love which sought expression in 
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the Dionysiac joy of creation, and 
in complete spiritual, and not carnal, 
union with the object of love, the 
wholly pagan love which he and his 
friends discussed as in Plato’s Sym- 
posium. 


He felt lonely even among close 
friends. Love was his only companion 
in solitude, and it must have made 
it much more tragic. This one can 
read between the lines of many of 
his letters. Even those who approved 
or enthusiastically praised Szyma- 
nowski’s works seldom knew anything 
of the agony of creation, the hesita- 
tions and self-distrust, the constant 
searching, which went into their 
making. Reminiscences of Szymanow- 
ski do not cross the treshold of his 
study, where, cut off from the world, 
he created his music. 


Karol of Atma, by Krystyna 
Dabrowska, together with The Story 
of Our Home (Opowiesé o naszym 
domu), by Zofia Szymanowska, the 
latter published in Szymanowski’s 
life-time, belong to the “family 
souvenirs”; Krystyna Dabrowska is 
the niece of Karol Szymanowski and 
daughter of Zofia Szymanowska, 
well-known to readers of the compo- 
ser’s letters under the pet-name “Ki- 
ciurka”. It was she whom he chape- 
roned during his stay in Zakopane. 
In these two books the mother and 
the daughter try to give a picture 
of him in the family circle and 
among his friends. The memories 
they recall are sufficiently fresh to 
convince the reader of their authenti- 
city and at the same time distant 
— to have become almost a le- 
gend. 


Twenty years lie between the 
appearance of the two books, The 
Story of Our Home was written at 
a time when autobiographies about 
carefree, innocent childhood, full of 
wonder, were the vogue. Full of 
moonlight and tender sighs, very 


feminine, with a superficial philo- 
sophy of life, it nevertheless gave 
a genuine enough description of the 
patriarchal atmosphere of the Szy- 
manowski mansion at Tymoszéwka; 
it has for us the charm of a vanished 
era 
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Compared with The Story of Our 
Home, Krystyna Dabrowska’s novel 
is written in a simple style, free of 
unnecessary embellishments. It is an 
unpretentious tale about “dear uncle”, 
in the form of a diary written by 
a lively and intelligent girl. On the 
whole the book is convincing, although 
Dabrowska is unable consistently to 
look at the events through the child’s 
eyes and maintain the style of the 
young story-teller. 


Karol of Atma is not the only 
hero of the novel. The second hero 
is a place — Zakopane — the holiday 
resort in the Tatra mountains. It is 
not however the Zakopane of snobs 
and holiday-makers, the meeting- 
place of guests from the plains 
whom the mountaineers contemptous- 
ly refer to as “cepry” — but Za- 
kopane — at that time the mountain 
retreat of Polish intellectuals, the 
Zakopane of famous writers, artists, 
painters, and critics, Stanistaw J. 
Witkiewicz, Kornel Kakuszyhski, Je- 
rzy M. Rytard, Karol Stryjefski and 
Karol Szymanowski; the Zakopane 
of Bartus Obrochta and his highland 
band, of paintings on glass, of 
shingle-roofed houses and wild wed- 
ding dances. Szymanowski fell under 
the spell of the Highlands, and in 
particular of their distinctive folk 
art, its originality and conscious va- 
riety of forms. His ballet Harnasie 
exquisitely embodies the quintes- 
sence of the highland spirit. 


The articles by Adolf Chybinski, 
now collected under the title Szyma- 
nowski and the Podhale Region are 
already out of date and they provide 
a one-sided picture of the relation 
between the music of Szymanowski 
and that of the Highlands. Szyma- 
nowski had nothing in common with 
the attitude of the artists of 
“Young Poland”, who rapturized over 
the “virility” and “strength” of the 
highlanders’ art. He found in “moun- 
tain music” new harmonic § and 
stylistic possibilities, an anti-romantic 
expression of feeling very close to 
that of modern music. 


“The musical snobs — and the 
so-called subtle natures”, Szymanow- 
ski wrote, “flee from this cacapho- 
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nous music — they see in it nothing 
but a primitive barbarism. They may 
be right, but how refreshing — against 
the often unsubtle ‘subtleties’ of our 
contemporary artistic culture — is 
its closeness to nature, its force and 
immediacy, and the unsullied purity 
of its expression of race... 
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“I think that both in its positive 
value as source material for the artis 
and in the knowledge we can derive 
from it by detailed analysis it ha 
a strange power that will attrac 
anyone who has the mind of a cre | 
ator.” 

Jerzy Jaki 


Multilateral Agreements 


Umowy wielostronne. Studium z pra- 
wa traktatowego [Multilateral Tre- 
aties. A Study on the Law of 
Treaties]. By Manfred Lachs. PIW. 
Warszawa, 1958. 347 pp. A summary 
in English and Russian. 


This monograph by Professor 
Manfred Lachs, an eminent Polish 
scholar and diplomat, is based on 
a thorough study of the world lite- 
rature on the subject as well as on 
over 500 international multilateral 
treaties. 


In spite of this, the work is not 
a mass of indigestible theory. The 
presentation is clear, the formulation 
of conclusions simple and, most 
remarkable of all, the theoretical 
discussion is marked by a practical 
and empirical approach. These quali- 
ties will undoubtedly make the book 
interesting to the layman as well 
as the lawyer. 


The analysis is conducted according 
to the methods of historical materia- 
lism. The author is not dogmatic. 
He does not put up quotations from 
the work of scholars advocating other 
philosophical conceptions in order to 
knock them down again. For Pro- 
fessor Lachs, Marxism is a method 
of study, an aid to analysis of ma- 
terial and generalization based on 
empiric methods. His materialism 
assists induction, it is not the basis 
of deduction without regard for the 
facts. 

For the author, the history of 
the development of the law of 
treaties is at the same time the 
history of the development of inter- 
national relations. A special réle is 
played by the development of inter- 





national economic relations, as well | 


as the liberation struggles of nations . 


until recently regarded as of no in- 
dependent account. This approach has | 
enabled the author to obtain several | 
interesting and new results often 
debatable. 


Professor Lachs, for instance, puts 
forward a generalization that where 
as bilateral treaties are the outcome 
of negotiations between two states, 
usually in the private rooms | 
of ministries, multilateral agreements | 
are preceded by more or less public 
conferences in which a larger number | 
of countries participate. This distine- | 
tion, on the face of it purely legal, | 
permits us to draw certain conclus- | 
ions on the trend of development in 
political relations. The point is ‘that | 
multilateral agreements are open to” 
public scrutiny; this must be regarded i 
as their distinctly democratic feature. " 


An important reason for the de 
velopment of multilateral agreements | 
in the 19th and 20th centuries is the 
growing number of countries which 
have achieved recognition in inter- 
national law. On the whole, more 
over, this type of agreement enables 
(even indirectly) dependent and c0- 
lonial territories to participate in 
certain international organizations. ' 
This is a further reason why the 
multilateral’ agreement “at its in- 
ception... was certainly a_ creation 
of progress. It was the outcome of | 
a growing rapprochement of countries | 
and nations and a reflection of the 
character of this rapprochement” (p. 
18). 

The democratic nature of this kind 
of agreement is seen also in the 
fact that it binds all its signatories 
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within a network of mutual laws 
and obligations, that it does not set 
one or more of them against the 
others. These fundamental features 
promote further progress in interna- 
tional law as well as in the mutual 
relationship between countries. The 
author proves that the institution 
of the multilateral treaty is by no 
means a passive reflection of the 
balance of power and of existing 
political trends. Once it has come 
into being and begun to develop, it 
in turn becomes a progressive force 
in history. By providing legal grounds 
for the establishment of several 
international organizations, multila- 
teral agreements assist the partici- 
pation of representatives of depen- 
dencies in international organizations 
and to some extent this reaffirms 
the principle of self-determination. 


The international organizations set 
up under multilateral agreements are 
tied to them in two ways: they owe 
them their legal existence, and at 
the same time as the author de- 
monstrates on the basis of extensive 
legal material — they can participate 
as independent agents in other mul- 
tilateral agreements. “In transferring 
many functions to international orga- 
nizations and in giving their organs 
the right of decision on matters 
which they had previously decided 
alone, the states have satisfied and 
will continue to satisfy the needs 
erie international rapproche- 


Multilateral agreements have con- 
tributed also to the disqualification 
of unequal treaties, so characteristic 
of the colonialist and imperialist 
periods. The author stresses the 
contributions the socialist countries 
have made in this field. Multilateral 
agreements give the weaker nations 
far more security than those which 
are only bilateral. They were there- 
fore no longer obliged by their 
isolation to surrender to pressure. 
A common front of the wronged 
opposed the front of the privileged. 
Thence”, concludes the author, “led 
the road to the final disappearance 
of the dividing line amid a network 
of mutual rights and obligations. 
For this reason there are far fewer 
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unequal multilateral agreements than 
unequal bilateral ones. The evolution 
of the multilateral agreement itself 
inevitably influenced the further 
development of bilateral agreements 
of that type.” And thus the multila- 
teral agreement became an_insti- 
tution, an important factor in the 
development of equal agreements in 
general. Born out of the closer in- 
ternational rapprochement, multilate- 
ral agreements steered this rappro- 
chement onto the road of respect for 
the equal rights of all signatories. 


The multilateral agreement has 
also tended to embrace the largest 
possible area and the greatest possible 
number of signatories. 

In their historical development 
multilateral agreements have shown 
a tendency to include an increasing 
number of signatories, thus covering 
ever larger areas. In practice this 
has meant an extensive evolution 
of the legal procedure covering 
admittance, the extension of equal 
rights to all parties — both the 
original signatories and those acceding 
later. 


In view of the existence of such 
multilateral agreements as the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the 
Warsaw Pact, particularly timely are 
Professor Lachs’ observations contra- 
dicting the supposition that such 
agreements are not open. “The lack 
of the ‘formal accession clause’”’, says 
Professor Lachs, “does not predeter- 
mine the character of an agreement.” 


Even if a given multilateral treaty 
does not clearly state that member- 
ship is open to all countries, in spite 
of the lack of an accession clause 
it should at present be inferred that 
the treaty can be joined by any 
country willing to assume the obli- 
gations involved, 


This theoretical assumption can 
be of major practical significance in 
the analysis of such treaties as that 
of NATO. 

Professor Lachs has given the 
fullest summary to, to date of the 
legal features of multilateral treaties: 

(1) they must follow the generally 
accepted principles of interna- 
tional law; 
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(2) they must satisfy the historical 
tendencies in the development 
of international relations, - and 
especially: 

(a) respect the equality of rights 
of all signatories; 

(b) contain no discriminatory 
clauses; 

(c) respect the right of every 
nation to independence and 
peace; 

(d) comply with the principle 
of the peaceful coexistence 
and co-operation of countries 
of different political and 
social systems; 

(e) strive to further peaceful 
international co-operation. 


In addition the principles of mul- 
tilateral agreements aim at reducing 
the cruelty of war, and condemn 
wars as a means of settling interna- 
tional dispustes; they also tend to 
promote such institutions as neutrali- 
ty, neutralization and demilitariza- 
tion. These treaties have paved the 
way for the idea of collective security, 
for different regional and for the 


A FOREIGN BOOKSHELF 





The Last Chance* 


My first meeting with the author 
of The Arms Race occurred in the 
winter of 1946, during the session of 
the First General Assembly of U.N.O. 
I knew of him perhaps a little more 
than the average reader of the press. 
Noel-Baker — prominent politician 
of the Labour Party, educated at 
Cambridge — belonged to that group 
of intelectuals, and politicians who 
after the First World War looked 
for salvation towards the League of 
Nations, and world disarmament. As 
a young man he joined the League’s 


* Writing this review for the Polish 
weekly Przegiqd Kulturalny (of October 2, 
1958) I chose the title “The Second Chan- 
ce’’, Translating it for PoJish Perspecti- 
ves I am now inclined to think that 
“The Last Chance” would be a more 


adequate rendering of the leitmotif of 
Noel-Baker’s book. 
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steadily growing réle of internation, 
organizations. 

Professor Lachs’ analysis of leg; 
material is an important additin 
to the theory of state and law, | 
leads in particular to the conclaA 
that the traditional division of state! 
functions into internal and external | 
should be made much more precise! 
and concrete. The analysis of mul 
tilateral agreements on _ transport 
communication, patent laws, trak 
marks, copyrights, etc, seems t 
indicate a considerable overlapping 
of internal and external activities; 
the external function does not boil” 
down simply to the defence of ones 
own territory or attack on foreign | 
territory, but also consists of extend. 
ing aid for the internal development’ 
of other states. A further result 0) 
this is that growing numbers 
experts from various fields will & 
drawn into the service of interns 
tional organizations, and that career 
diplomats will be required to hav 
more specialized knowledge. | 


Mieczystaw Maneli | 


1 


Secretariat and later became a clos 
associate of Lord Cecil. His firs, 
book on disarmament, if I am no 
mistaken, appeared in 1926, unde 
that title. 

As we all know, the League 0 
Nations failed to prevent Hitler ani 
Mussolini succeeding. Disarmament, 
however, remained for Europe # 
unfulfilled goal and a dream. Phili 
Noel-Baker, an ardent opponent 0/ 
appeasement and Munich — becamt 
a few years later a Minister in Chur 
chill’s Coalition Government i 
when Labour succeeded Churchill, 2 
the Socialist Government. He wa 
nominated also a British delegate # 
nearly all the sessions of the Ge 
neral Assembly of the U.N. 

As a member of the U.N. Secre| 
tariat at that time I had ve 

t 

















frequent opportunities, during nume- 
rous meetings in New York and Pa- 
ris, of taking a close look at Noel- 
Baker. I was impressed by his lively 
intelligence and regarded him as one 
of the most fluent speakers in the 
UN., though I could not help won- 
dering occasionally why some of his 
arguments were ineffective and the 
points he was driving at dubious. 
At least such was my impression. 

Then came the Cold War, and our 
world was pushed, on more than 
one occasion, to the brink of a ca- 
tastrophe. In the meantime new 
bombs — A and H have been per- 
fected. 

I met Noel-Baker again nearly 
ten years later. Our meeting took 
place in June 1958, a few days after 
_ his book The Arms Race appeared on 
the book-stalls of London. It omi- 
nously carried on the front page, 
as its motto, a quotation from John 
Stuart Mill: 


“Against a great evil, a small re- 
medy does not produce a smal re- 
sult, it produces no result at all.” 


a iis 


There exists a firmly established 
rule that nothing may be quoted 
from a private conversation with 
a politician, without his clear per- 
mission. If I take the liberty of 
departing from this rule, it is only 
because what I intend to quote is 
accessible to all readers of his book. 
These are is words: “Today, every 
child knows that our world may be 
' blown to pieces; it’s the grown-ups 
who must find the means of pre- 
venting it; and that’s the reason why 
I wrote my book”. 

Noel-Baker reminds us that the 
first efforts for disarmament usually 
follow the conclusion of a war. Such 





nilip) W8S the case in 1919 and in 1946. 


When the memory of destruction and 
suffering is still fresh in people’s 
minds, the Governments — under the 
Pressure of public opinion — proclaim 
as their guiding principle the renun- 
ciation of the use of force in in- 
ternational relations, and promise to 
their people a high standard of living 
by freeing their national economies 
from the burdens of armament. 
Subsequently, however, as the me- 
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mory of the past fades away and 
the facts become blurred, the Gov- 
ernments resume the arms _ race, 
maintaining the absolute need for 
defence. History, however, is quick 
enough to remind us that the arms 
race leads to war. 

How many performances of this 
devilish drama can be staged in 
modern times? Just three, answers 
the author, because the next perfor- 
mance will be final. The dynamics 
of armaments and the extraordinary 
progress in the technology of the 
means of destruction are such that 
there is no room left for any doubt. 


Recent history does not encourage 
optimism. The arms race goes on at 
terrific speed and weapons begin to 
count when capable of killing, at 
one stroke, millions of people. And 
yet only a defeatist or a madman 
will renounce a hope that an under- 
standing among nations can be 
reached and the present arms race 
changed into disarmament. 


Melancholy, in my view, is a bad 
guide in reading the annals of man- 
kind. Even a_ sceptic knows that 
human history cannot be compared 
with a broken mirror where one is 
capable only of catching a glimpse 
of man’s face distorted by pain and 
despair. A realist ought to perceive 
more, and will insist that sheer 
common sense imposes upon us, as 
a duty, a hope and a determination 
to break this race which must end 
in a calamity. 


“No one” — writes the author — 
“who has closely followed disarma- 
ment negotiations since 1919 is likely 
to be guilty of facile optimism about 
the prospect of succes, But no one 
who understands the present arms 
race should be guilty of facile pessi- 
mism, which is by far the graver 
fault.” 

I am certain that the readers of 
The Arms Race must have found, 
as I did, that the book can stand 
as a universal guide to all modern 
weapons and means of mass-destruc- 
tion, and is a superb exposition of 
the intricate “dialectics” of arms and 
disarmament. Without any exaggera- 
tion, one may say that nothing which 
has any bearing upon the subject of 
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disarmament has been left out. Cer- 


tainly nothing worth knowing... The 
analysis of a limited and unlimited 
armament, of the value of weapons, 
of the concepts of small and big 
wars — is conducted throughout with 
a cool detachment, impartiality, and 
an absolute devotion to detail, coupled 
with an almost mathematical preci- 
sion. The respective governments and 
statesmen receive treatment, each 
according to his merits. 

There exist a number of conflicting 
theories on the origin of war. A new 
thesis has recently gained a large 
amount of support among historians 
and philosophers, namely that the 
nature of war and its causes remain 
unchanged, and that the only variable 
is the character of the weapons with 
which it is fought. Once again the 
old theory that war is inevitable has 
become fashionable, suggesting that 
every effort for disarmament is bound 
to meet with failure. 

I find both these theories falla- 
cious. These are only legends assisting 
the arms race and making history 
responsible for the outbreak of war. 
Woel-Baker recalls that Sir Winston 
Churchill told President Rocsvelt 
that the Second World War should 
have been called “The Unnecessary 
War”, which “could easily have been 
prevented if the League of Nations 
had been used with courage and 
loyalty by the associated nations.“ 


Everybody knows that arms are 
being produced in order to be used 
in a war. It is not necessary to be 
a great intellectual to know also that 
war in modern times has become an 
anachronism. Everybody knows that 
too, or at least ought to know it. 


Earlier this year nine thousand 
leading scientists of the world from 
many nations and of various beliefs, 
including thirty-six Nobel Prize win- 
ners, presented a petition to the 
Secretary General of the U.N. in 
which they demanded an internatio- 
nal agreement to stop nuclear tests, 
because that “could serve as a first 
step towards a more general disar- 
mament and the ultimate abolition 
of nuclear weapons, averting the 


possibility of nuclear war that would 
be a catastrophe to all humanity”. 
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Noel-Baker’s conclusions are une- 
quivocal — the nations are facing 
a dire dilemma in which, in litera 
and absolute truth — we will either 
find a way to coexistence or perish, 


The sole salvation lies in making 
“a multilateral, comprehensive, world. | 
wide disarmament treaty, by which | 
all the ‘modern’ weapons are totally 
abolished, and the armed forces and | 
‘conventional’ armaments drastically 
cut down. This immense reform wil] | 
only be effected by gradual stages, 
perhaps over a period of many years, 
But the final goals must be esta- 
blished from the start; the first step 
forward must bring great reductions; 
the U.N. controls must guarantee that 
it is a reality and not a sham.” } 


And finally comes a_ conclusion 
which sounds like an appeal: “Ther / 
is nothing difficult in making such) 
a treaty. There are no technical diffi- | 
culties... which cannot easily be 
overcome. The further disarmament 
is carried, the simpler it becomes, and 
the easier to control. Such a treaty 
is several decades overdue; if war 
is an anachronism, then armaments, } 
00.” 











The history of disarmament ne- 
gotiations is too long to be retold 
in this review. It is worth while, 
however, to recall one occurrence) 
which could have become a turning 
point in the post-war relations between ' 
East and West. It happened on May’ 
10th 1955, and the author does not 
hesitate in calling it “The Moment, 
of Hope”. The Soviet Union, at al 
meeting of the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee accepted practically i) 
full measure the Western disarma- 
ment proposals. The Western powers 
at first expressed satisfaction ani 


then... withdrew most of their owl 
basic proposals, putting forward, 
instead, new demands. The confe/ 


rence naturally ended in failure. In} 
1956 and 1957 the Soviet Union agail| 
made further efforts to meet the! 
West and on every point it wai 
rebuffed. The Western Governments 
had, apparently, come to the concli- 
sion that no comprehensive disarmé- 
ment could be reached and_ thal 
agreement should be sought on mea) 


sures of partial disarmament instead | 























Mr Dulles, the Secretary of State, 
stated in the autumn of 1957; “Past 
efforts have usually proceeded from 
the assumption that it is possible 
to establish and maintain certain 
defined levels of military strength, 
and to equate these dependably as 
between the nations. Actually, mili- 
tary potentials are so imponderable 
that this has always been and always 
will be a futile pursuit.” 

The year 1958 has already refuted, 
partially at least, Mr Dulles’ conten- 
tion. The Geneva Conference of 
atomic experts has removed one of 
the barriers to a general atomic dis- 
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armament. Another will meet soon. 
One must hope that the time is not 
too distant when the words of Augu- 
ste Comte, spoken in 1842, will be- 
come a reality: 

“At last the time has come when 
serious and lasting war must dis- 
appear completely among the human 
élite.” 

Philip Noel-Baker also firmly be- 
lieves that humanity, if it wishes to 
survive, has no other alternative but 
to abolish war. It is hardly possibie 
to disagree with him. 


Gustaw Gottesman 


Denuclearization — nevertheless? 


Désatomiser VEurope? La vérité sur 
le “Plan Rapacki”. By E.-N. Dze- 
lepy. Les Editions Politiques. Bru- 
xelles 1958. 


The title is in the form of a ques- 
tion, but the answer is unambiguous- 
ly in the affirmative. This book, 
by the well-known Belgian publicist 
E-N. Dzelepy, which carries the 
subtitle “The Truth about the Ra- 
packi Plan”, provides what is pro- 
bably the first thorough and cons- 
cientious analysis of the whole prob- 
lem of the denuclearization of Cen- 
tral Europe to be made in the West. 


Now that the foci of tension have 
shifted from Europe to the East it 
is easy to think of the Rapacki Plan 
as a thing of the past. But it is 
not. Crises come and go, but problems 
remain; that of disarmament and 
disengagement in Europe is always 
with us. 


What are the author’s fundamen- 
tal arguments? First, he recalls that 
the Rapacki Plan is a concrete and 
extended embodiment of an _ idea 
which was long in favour in the 
West, where it was first put forward 
by Sir Anthony Eden. He also quotes 
the instructions issued during the 
Four-Power conference in Geneva 
in 1955. The respective foreign mi- 
nisters were then explicitly asked 
to examine the question of “creating 


a zone between East and West where 
the deployment of armed _ forces 
would take place on the basis of 
mutual agreement”. This was a plain 
recommendation to them to study 
all possibilities of disengagement, all 
methods of limiting the armed for- 
ces in a zone between East and West, 
in order to reduce the area in which 
friction could arise as much as 
possible. 


There is then no doubt that the 
Rapacki Plan reflected not only the 
national interests of Poland and — 
as the agreement of the other signa- 
tories of the Warsaw Pact has 
shown — those of the joint policy of 
the Socialist states, but also those of 
the West, where a number of such 
proposals have originated. This how- 
ever is of no avail since, almost by 
force of habit, the West immediately 
abandoned its own ideas as soon as 
they were taken up by the East. 


And here we have the second 
virtue of the book: an excellently 
documented analysis of the reasons 
for the negative reception of the 
plan in Western Europe, which was 
followed by its rejection by the great 
powers. M. Dzelepy asserts that the 
Rapacki Plan was rejected not because 
it allegedly makes no provision for 
control, as is claimed in the West, 
but mainly because it was at variance 
with the political-strategical structure 
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which now dominates the alliance of 
the Washington—Bonn axis. Messrs 
Adenauer and Dulles, moving con- 
sistently towards the reconstruction 
of German militarism in a “moder- 
nized” nuclear form, saw the de- 
nuclearization of Central Europe as 
a death-blow at the whole policy of 
“liberation”, “roll-back” and West 
German revisionism, All other ex- 
planations and arguments are so 
unconvicing that even those sections 
of the press not favourably disposed 
towards the Rapacki Plan have poin- 
ted out how feeble they are. 

The best part of the book is 
undoubtedly the analysis of West 
German neo-militarism. One would 
imagine that Polish public opinion 
is well enough informed on this 
subjects, but on reading M. Dzelepy’s 
book one finds that many decidedly 
unpleasant phenomena which have 
made their appearance west of the 
River Elbe have escaped our notice. 
It is good that attention has been 
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called to them by public opinion ip 
Germany’s western neighbours - 
whose interest in the matter is x 
great as ours. But it is deplorable 
that the governments of these coun. 
tries — as happened twenty year 
ago, at the evil hour of Munich — 
should turn such a blind eye to the | 
threat of the new Wehrmacht. 


M. Dzelepy’s book will undoubtedly | 
make a considerable contribution { 
the clarification and popularization 
of the Polish plan in the West — 
particularly in those countries wher 
French is spoken. Its only fault lies 
in its meagre documentation of the 
positive acceptance of the Rapacki 
Plan by some important centres of 
thought in the West. Although it! 
must be admitted that materials re 
lating to the apathy with which it) 
was received are what principally 
concern the author. His intention here 
is simple: to deliver a warning. | 





Stanistaw Brodzki | 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Kazimierz Brandys: Listy do pani Z. Wspomnienia z_ terazniejszogci 
[Letters to Mrs Z. Reminiscences of the Present]. Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 145 pp. $0.65. 

Fifteen essays written by the eminent writer during a journey to Italy. An inte- 
resting accout of his views and judgments on the tasks and possibilities facing Poles 
today, and their place in contemporary Europe, Brandys’ second book in the series 
Reminiscences of the Present, begun in 1956 with the collection of short stories, Czer- 
wona Czapeczka (The Red Cap). 


Stefania Grodzieniska: Kieszonkowe tragedie [Pocket tragedies]. War- 
szawa, 1958. PIW. 170 pp. $0.75. 

A new collection of short humorous pieces by the popular contemporary Polish 
satirical writer. Illustrations by the well-known cartoonist, Szymon Kobylinski. 


Jan Kasprowicz: Dzieta Wybrane [Selected Works]. Vols I and II, Poetry; 
Vol. III, Dramas; Vol. IV, Articles. Krakéw, 19538. Wydawnictwo Literackie. Vol. I, 
pp. XCVII and 554: Vol. II, 629 pp. Vol. III, 546 pp. Vol. IV, 639 pp. Cloth. $9.50. 

The first extensive edition since the war of the works of Jan Kasprowicz, who was 
active at the turn of the century. The author is one of the greatest of Polish lyric 
poets, The fourth volume covers Kasprowicz’s periodical writing on sociological ques- 
tions as well as his literary and theatrical reviews. 


Stanistaw Ryszard Stande: Wiersze [Poems]. Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 
26 pp. Cloth. $0.95. 

A small volume of the work of the revolutionary poet. He was active in the Polish 
Communist Party and was connected with the revolutionary literary movement in Po- 
land between the wars. The present collection of poems appears for the first time 
in Poland, twenty years after the poet’s tragic death. The introduction gives a critical 
account of his work and biographical reminiscences. 


Ewa Szelburg-Zarembina: Legendy Warszawy [Warsaw Legends]. War- 
szawa, 1958. Czytelnik. 83 pp. Cloth. $0.75. 

First post-war edition of popular legends of Old Warsaw. Compiled by the po- 
pular writer of books for children. 


Stanistaw Wyspianski; Meleager, Protesilas i Laodamia, Kiqtwa [Me- 
leager. Protesilaus and Laodamia. The Curse]. Krakéw, 1958. Wydawnictwo Literackie. 
Volume II of Collected Works. 315 pp. 24 plates. Cloth. $2.00. 

The second volume of the commemorative critical edition of the collected works, 
issued on the 50th anniversary of the writer’s death. The edition will cover his 
plays, poems and prose. The final two volumes will contain a bibliography and 
a chronology of his life and work. The whole is planned to comprise seventeen 
volumes. Vols III and IV will appear later this year, six volumes next year and 
the remaining seven in 1960. The edition will include many photograps and repro- 
ductions of Wyspiafiski’s drawings. The present volume covers his early dramas. The 
texts have been newly edited. All known variant readings have been collected, and 
an account of the various editions of the plays and their stage history has been 
included. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


Adam Czartkowski and Zofia Jezewska: Chopin Zywy [The Living Cho- 
pin]. Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 613 pp. Cloth. $2.05. 

Reminiscences of the great composer by almost a hundred of his contemporaries — 
musicians, painters, writers, sculptors and critics, His friends, pupils and acquaintances 
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write about various aspects of his life and work, The various accounts are interlace; 
with Chopin’s own letters. This book is the first in a series Living People, in whig 
various celebrities will be shown in the light of their own words and those of thei 
contemporaries. , 


Mikotaj Kozakiewicz: Pamietniki nauczycieli-weteranéw 1905—1945 (Me 





moirs of Veteran Teachers 1905—1945]. The memoirs were selected, prefaced and anno. 


tated by Mikolaj Kozakiewicz. In the introduction the author gives an outline of the | 


history of the teaching profession in Poland. 


Alina Nowak-Romanowicz: Jézef Elsner. Zarys zycia i twérczosé [Jézet | 
Elsner. An Outline of his Life and Work]. Katowice, 1958..Slask. 55 pp. 24 plates | 


Cloth, $0.75. 


The life, work and creative writing of Jézef Elsner, social and cultural worker, © 


composer, as well as the music teacher and tutor of Frédéric Chopin. The author des 
cribes Elsner’s life against the background of his times. She shows how political, social 
and economic changes influenced the creative work and activities of the composer, 


who played an important part in Polish national art at the end of the 18th and the 


beginning of the 19th centuries. A list of Elsner’s more important compositions and 
theoretical works. Illustrations. 


Romana PachuckKa: Pamietniki z lat 1886—1914 [Memoirs of the Years 
1286 to 1914]. Wroclaw, 1958. Ossolineum, pp. XII and 299. 13 plates. $1.65. 

The memoirs of a Polish feminist, active at the beginning of the century. Much 
interesting source material is used to characterize some little-known episodes in the 
Polish emancipation movement. As well as the accounts of the struggles of Polish femi- 


nists the work gives information on the history of Polish schools at the beginning ot 


the century in the part of Poland annexed by Russia. 


Polski Stownik Biograficzny [Polish Biographical Dictionary]. Vol. VII, booklet 3. 
Entries: Genga, Simone—Girdwynh, Kazimierz. Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum 
for the Polish Academy of Sciences, Institute of History. Pages 385 to 479. $1.65. 

Publication of the Polish Biographical Dictionary by the Polish Academy of Learn- 
ing between 1935 and 1939 ceased when the Academy suspended its activities, It started 
to appear again after an interval of eight years. Booklet 35 of the seventh volume 
is now published in the form in which it was prepared for publication in 1939 with 
a few additions. Persons who by nationality or by the nature of their work qualify 
for inclusion in the dictionaries of other nations, are described in the Polish Bio- 
graphical Dictionary only in relation to their participation in specially Polish affairs. 
The articles refer only to deceased persons, with no chronological limits. Bibliographic 
data and iconography, as well as a list of sources, are supplied. 


HISTORY 


Alfons Dtugosz: Wieliczka. Magnum sal jako zabytek kultury materialnej 





— 


_ 


[Wieliczka. Magnum sal as a Relic of Material Culture]. Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. 152 DP. — 


132 plates. $2.55. 

The work contains the history of Wieliczka from the 1ilth to the 19th century, 
i.e. until it passed into the hands of Austria, There is also an account of the traditions 
of the miners who have worked there, which have grown up over a period of nearly 
a thousand years. 

The author, custodian of the unique underground museum in Wieliczka, has un- 
earthed old documents which are of immense value in the study of the history of the 
oldest salt mines in Poland. 
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Pawet Hulka-Laskowski: M6j Zyrardéw. Z dziejéw polskiego miasta 
iz zycia pisarza [My Zyrardéw. From the History of the Town and the Life of the 
Writer]. Warszawa, 1958. Czytelnik. 355 pp. $1.25. 

The first post-war edition of the book by the writer, translator and publicist well 
known between the wars. Written in 1934, it is a kind of autobiography interwoven 
with the history of Zyrardéw and the famous Zyrardéw textile mills, which belonged 
to foreign industrial concerns. 


Halina Krahelska;: Polski strajk [The Polish Strike]. Katowice, 1958. 
$lask. 140 pp. Cloth. $0.90. 

Press reports on labour conditions in Poland under the pre-war goverments, 
against a background of the events of 1936 in the Cracow “Semperit” rubber factory. 
Based on many years of observation in factories in the Kielce region. Krahelska, a dis- 
tinguished left-wing social writer of the pre-war Polish Socialist Party, describes the 
illegal and brutal manner in which the strike was suppressed. When this book appeared 
in 1936 the author was tried for defamation of the Police and the Government and 
fined. Before the war certain passages of the book were deleted by the censor. The 
full text is now given, with the offensive passages underlined in red. 


Walentyna Najdus: Szkice z historii Galicji. T. I. Galicja w latach 1900— 
1904. [Studies on the history of Galicia. Vol. I, Galicia in the years 1900—1904.] War- 
szawa, 1958. KiW. 409 pp. 24 plates. Cloth. $2.55. a 

This work is based on abundant source material: documents from Polish and 
Austrian archives, memoirs, political literature and press articles, Galician and Austrian 
statistics and questionnaires. The author has provided material for an analysis of the 
social and class structures underlying the popular democratic movements which cul- 
minated in the mass risings of 1905—7. The years 1900 to 1904 are discussed in Volume I. 
Volume II is devoted to the period 1905 to 1907. Illustrations. Bibliography. Indexes. 


PHILOSOPHY @e PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


Bolestaw J. Gawecki: Wrotski i o Wronskim. Katalog prac filozoficz- 
nych Heone-Wrotiskiego oraz literatury dotyczqcej jego osoby i filozofii [A Wronski 
Bibliography. A Catalogue of the Philosophic Works of Hoene-Wronski and of Litera- 
ture on his Life and Philosophy]. Warszawa 1958. Published by PWN for the Polish Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Institute of Philosophy. 161 pp. 1 plate. $2.25. 

The first publication in a series of bibliographic monographs, the work of the 
Committee for Philosophy of the Polish Academy of Sciences. It was compiled in 1956, 
on the 180th anniversary of the birth of Maria Hoene-Wronski, the eminent mathemati- 
cian, inventor and philosopher who died in 1853. The work is based on material com- 
piled by S. Dickstein, Z. Przesmycki and A. Bar and augmented by Gawecki’s own re- 
search. It covers the works of Wronski and those written about him (books, articles. 
reviews and press notices). His mathematical and scientific works have been omitted. 
Introduction. Annotations, An index of names, 


Studia mediewistyczne 1 [Mediaeval Studies 1]. Editors: Jan Legowicz and Stefan 
Swiezawski. Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
Institute of Philosophy and Sociology. 110 pp. $1.90. 

The first pamphlet of Mediaeval Studies cuntains a philosophical fable, written in 
the form of a letter, by Ibn-Tufail, one of the greatest thinkers of the Arab world, 
who lived in the 12th century. The theme of the work, “Hayy ibn-Yagzan““ is that 
human reason may, unaided, by the power of its innate disposition alone, arrive 
at knowledge of physical reality and of sciences based on experiences, as well as higher 
speculation, such as philosophy or religion. It is an attempt to combine Hellenic phi- 
losophy and oriental wisdom into one world-view. The work was widely known in its 
own time, and contributed to the popularization of philosophy in Mussulman circles. 
There are echoes of it in mediaeval Christian thought and in European literature (Spi- 
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noza, Defoe). It was translated into English, French, Hebrew, Spanish, Dutch, German 
and Russian. The Polish translation is based on the Arabic text. Introduction. Notes, 
Bibliography. 


Jan Sniadecki: Pisma filozoficzne T. I, II [Philosophical Works, Vols, | 
and II]. Warszawa, 1958. Published by PWN for the Polish Academy of Sciences, Phi. 
losophical Committee. Classics of Philosophy Library. Polish Writers, Vol. I, Pp. XX 
and 299; Vol. II, 449 pp. Cloth. $5.05. 

Published in the Classics of Philosophy Library (see Perspectives No. 2) these are 
the works of an eminent thinker and scholar of the Erlightenment. This edition is a 
collection of all his philosophic works and also those which, while devoted to other 
branches of learning, deal also with philosophical problems. Volume I contains mathe. 
matical and astronomical treatises, and Volume II those which embrace the humanities, 
The works have been printed in chronological order, within each branch of learning. 
The spelling, and punctuation have been modernized, but the, peculiarities of Snia- 
decki’s language are left unaltered. Notes by the author and the editors. A table of 
contents and index of names, 


LAW AND ECONOMICS 


Jerzy Sawicki: Przed polskim prokuratorem. Dokumenty i komentarz 
[Before the Polish Public Prosecutor. Documents and Comments]. Second edition. War- 
szawa, 1958. Iskry. 345 pp. $0.95. 

Material from the courts and the prosecutor’s effice, pertaining to the destruction 
of Warsaw. The first part of the book covers the evidence of generals of the Third 
Reich who were responsible for the destruction of Warsaw, given before the Prosecw- 
tor, Jerzy Sawicki, member of the Polish Delegation attached to the Internationa 
Military Tribunal at Nuremberg. The second part gives in full the sentence passed by 





the Supreme National Tribunal in Warsaw on Ludwig Fischer, ex-Governor of the War- 


saw “District”, and Ludwig Leist, Mayor of Warsaw during the Occupation. Part three | 
contains excerpts from depositions and other materal (having either direct or indirect i 
bearing on the destruction of the Capital) made public during the Nuremberg hearings. 


Czestaw Wycech: Podstawowe zagadnienia spoteczno-polityczne ruchu ludo- 
wego [Basic Socio-political Problems of the Popular Movement], Warszawa, 1953. Ludo- 
wa Spdidzielnia Wydawnicza. 85 pp. $0.35 

The text of the speech made by Czestaw Wycech, Marshal of the Sejm and 
Vice-President of the Chief Committee of the United Peasant Party, at a conference of 
peasant workers in May 1958. 


STUDIES OF LITERATURE e PHILOLOGY e BUILDING 
AND ARCHITECTURE @ ART 


Andrzej Banach: Ociepka, malarz dnia siddmego [Ociepka, a Seventh-day 
Painter]. Krakéw, 1958. Wydawnictwo Literackie. 146 pp. 7 plates. Cloth. $1.75 

Teofil Ociepka is one the so-caller naive artists, a neo-primitive, ‘‘eternal-Sul- 
day”, “holy-heart”, or “seventh-day” painter, In France, such an artist is called “le 
maitre populaire de la Réalité’, The book is a commentary on the creative work of 
Ociepka, in private life a machine operator in a powerhouse, It is written from the 
point of view both of the art critic and of the layman, Ample illustrative material: 
black-and-white and coloured reproductions of the painter’s work. Tastefully produced. 


Irena Czarnecka: Folk Art in Poland. Warszawa, 1958. Polonia. 234 PP 
30 plates. Cloth. $9.00 

An excellently produced album, with text in English, French and German. Its 
aim is to introduce the foreign reader to the various folk arts of Poland, A separate 
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section is devoted to each. Many black-and-white and coloured illustrations, A review 
of the most interesting and characteristic regional varieties, 


Henryk Hermanowicz: Krakéw. Cztery pory roku [Cracow. The Four 
Seasons]. Krakéw, 1958. Wydawnictwo Literackie. pp. XII and 20. 164 plates. 
Cloth. $5.70 

Cracow is one of the oldest and most beautiful of Polish towns. Henryk Hermano- 
wiez, the well-known photographer, shows in 160 photographs the most beautiful Parts 
of the city, as they appear in the different seasons of the year. The preface gives 
a concise outline of the history of the town and discusses the more important of the 
objects shown, Lately, an increasing number of tourists have begun to visit Cracow; 
this album may serve them as a guide book. An insert in English, French, German 
and Russian. 


Katalog Zabytkéw Sztuki w Polsce. T. III wojewédztwo kieleckie, z.5 powiat 
konecki; zeszyt 6 — powiat kozienicki [A Catalogue of Historical Remains in Poland. 
Vol. III, the Kielce voivodship: booklet 5, the Korskie district; booklet 6, the Kozienice 
district]. Booklet 5, 42 pp. 30 plates, $0.65. Booklet 6, 33 pp. 34 plates, $0.60 

A series which is designed to cover, in a geographic order, all remains of historic 
interest in Poland. (Volumes refer to voivodships and booklets to districts), The most 
important objects are illustrated by photographs and plans. The Catalogue moreover 
contains a detailed bibliography of the remains in a given area, also illustrations and 
a description of each object. The two volumes already issued contain material on the 
Krak6w and £6dzZ voivodships. 


Danuta MuszankKa: Litografie Leona Wyczdétkowskiego [Lithographs of 
Leon Wyczétkowski]. Wroclaw, 1958. Ossolineum. 108 pp. 52 plates. Cloth. $1.60 

A study of the work of Wyczdéltkowski (1852—1936), the father of modern Polish 
lithography. The author gives an outline of the life and times of the artist and goes on 
to discuss the development of Wyczétkowski’s art. She deals with each group of sub- 
jects separately (trees, flowers, portraits, still life, architecture and landscape), She 
shows the important part light and colour play in his work and establishes the artist’s 
place in the development of Polish lithography as well as in the tradition of European 
art. The illustrations in this edition consist of 3 coloured and 49 black-and-white repro- 
ductions of Wyczétkowski’s work. A short bibliography. 


Wtadystaw Ogrodnicki: Lidzbark Warmitski [Lidzbark in Warmia]. 
Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. 57 pp. 1 map. $0.95 

A small book devoted to the almost forgotten former residence of Poland’s vassals: 
the bishops of Warmia. With cathedral town of Frombork, Lidzbark was one of 
the capitals of Warmia. Lidzbark’s history, and the most significant events in its deve- 
lopment, are discussed in a short introduction. Illustrated by 35 photographs of the his- 
toric town. 


Aleksander Semkowicz: Bibliografia utworéw Adama Mickiewicza do 
roku 1855. [Bibliography of Adam Mickiewicz’s work to 1855]. Warszawa, 1958, PIW. 
226 pp. Cloth. $2.55 

This publication represents a part of the fruits of the research of the author who 
died several years ago, into the bibliography of the life and work of Adam Mickiewicz. 
It is a detailed list of the editions of Mickeiwicz’s works, translations of them, and 
literature on the poet, given in a chronological order established on the basis of modern 
research, Another part of the bibliography, giving a list of the posthumous editions 
up to 1955, has not yet been published. Introduction by Professor Stanistaw Pigoh. An 
editorial note. Indexes. 


Jadwiga Symoni-Sutkowska: Stownictwo Warmii i Mazur, Transport 
i komunikacja [The Dialects of the Warmia and Mazuria Districts. Transport and 
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Communications]. Wroclaw, 1958. Published by Ossolineum for the Polish Academy of 
Sciences Philological Committee. 120 pp. 17 maps. $1.90 


One of a series of Studies of Warmia and Mazuria. 


A number of works by various authors on the dialects of Warmia and Mazuria 
are being published under the editorship of the eminent philologist, Professor Witold 
Doroszewski. Each volume deals with a different subject heading. The present work js 
concerned with the vocabulary of transport and communications. The material was 
collected in Warmia and Mazuria in the course of research carried out between 1950 and 
1953. There is a discussion of the etymology of the terms involved, of the regional 
varieties of the dialect, the links between it and other Polish dialects, and fina'ly the 
problem of preserving it in face of German influence. The vocabulary is discussed under 
the following headings: kinds of roads, a waggon and its parts, transport in winter; 
harness, smithcraft. Index. List of places. Maps. 


Witold Taszycki: Rozprawy i studia polonistyczne. T. I. Onomastyka ’ 
[Treatises and Studies in Polish Philology. Vol. I Onomasticon]. Wroclaw, 1958. Ossoli- | 


neum. 345 pp. 1 plate. $3.50 

The first volume of the three-volume edition of the eminent Polish philologist’s 
complete works, hitherto available only in separate editions or scattered in various 
periodicals. The Onomasticon was published on the 60th anniversary of the author's 
birth. It contains the names of places and persons. The longest of the studies are on 
Slavic Names of Localities and The Oldest Polish Proper Names. The next volume will 
be devoted to historical dialectology, and the third volume to the history of the Polish 
language. 


Stanistaw Wyspianski: Album [An Album]. Warszawa, 1958. Arkady. 


33 pp. 43 plates. Cloth. $ 3.80 

Reproductions of the paintings of one of the most interesting artists of the in- 
ter-war years. The text contains a short account of Wyspianski — poet, playwright and 
painter — and of the conditicns in which he worked. There are 35 fine black-and-white 
and 8 coloured reproductions of the best of the artist’s work. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Adam Brombersg: Ksiqzki i wydawcy. Ruch wydawniczy w Polsce Ludowej 


w latach 1944—1957 [Books and Publishers. Activities on the Publishers’ Market in the 
Polish People’s Republic, 1944 to 1957]. Warszawa, 1958. PIW. 273 pp. Cloth. $2.55 


This work contains classified information on books published beeween 1944 and | 


1957. Apart from the statistical data the author gives information about publishing 
institutions — state, co-operative and private — which functioned after the war. The 
more important aspects of book production and publicity are also described. 


Bogumit Krygowski: Krajobraz Wielkopolski i jego dzieje [The Land 
scape of Great Poland and its History]. Poznan, 1958. Published by PWN for the Poznah 
Society of the Friends of Science. Wydawnictwo Popularno-naukowe (A Popular Scien- 
tific Publication). 159 pp. 1 plate. 6 maps. $1.50 

The author discusses the location, boundaries and formation of Great Poland in 
the various geological epochs, from the pre-tertiary period to the present day. He deals 


with mineral resources, features of climate, surface and subterranean waters, types of | 


soil, characteristic types of landscape and man’s share in transforming it. There is 4 
small vocabulary of geographical, geological and other expressions. Photographs, draw- 
ings and plates. This publication is the second volume in the series Wielkopolska 
w oczach przyrodnika (Great Poland in the Eyes of a Naturalist), begun with Jaroslaw 
Urbanski’s Wielkopolski Park Narodowy (Great Poland’s National Park). 
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DICTIONARIES 


Stownik Jezyka Polskiego [A Dictionary of the Polish Language]. Vol. I, A to C. 
Edited by Witold Doroszewski. Warszawa, 1958. Wiedza Powszechna, pp. CLIX and 1206, 
Cloth. $13.40 


The Dictionary will be completed in ten volumes, with a total of some 120,000 en- 
tries. Volume XI will constitute a separate whole in which all the material contained in 
the Dictionary will be classified according to the etymological divisions which exist in 
the Polish language, It wll thus gve a picture of the whole etymological structure of 
the language. (Hitherto the largest dictionary of the Polish language has been that of 
Karlowicz, Kryfski and NiedZwiedzki, in eight volumes). The material contained in the 
Dictionary covers two centuries: from the middle of the 18th to the middle of the 
2th. It lists the vocabulary of the contemporary spoken language and, with a few 
exceptions, all dialectic, obsolete and archaic words. Apart from the commonly-accepted 
meaning of a word in present-day use, the Dictionary gives also the lesser-known mo- 
dern meanings, special meanings and those which are obsolete or archaic. The various 
definitions and shades of meaning are augmented by quotations, phrases, proverbs and 
etymological explanations, The introductory notes explanatory material are written by 
the general editor Professor Witold Doroszewski. Subsequent volumes will appear 
consecutively, at yearly intervals. 

















